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own that will appeal to the imagination of the 
electorate, the better for their prospects. It may 
be that when this is read the Prime Minister will 
have delivered that message in his speech at 
Leicester (again we are compelled to write before 
the event). The point is a psychological one. The 
Government’s task is to divine the mind and out- 
look of the electorate, particularly the young new 
voters, and to give them something to inspire their 
enthusiasm and energies. The evidence of our 
post-bag forces us to the conclusion—and the 
results of the by-elections confirm it—that unless 
this is done, and done quickly, there will be a 
dangerously large number of Conservative 
abstentions in May. 


The Unemployment figures published on March 
11 show a welcome decrease of 118,000 compared 
with the previous week. The figures are still 
nearly 200,000 higher than they were this time 
last year, but the ground temporarily lost during 
the cold weather has now been virtually recovered, 
and the steady decline recorded since the 
beginning of the year, and evidenced by renewed 
activity in all the basic industries, has clearly 
been resumed. At the same time, it would be 
rash to assume that the fall will necessarily 
continue much longer or much further. There 
are signs of revival, but revival at the outset will 
not automatically mean more employment. The 
reorganization of industry from which revival 
proceeds tends in its initial stages to throw more 
men out of employment rather than to take more 
men in. 


Yet another debate on unemployment was held 
during the week. It was made interesting by the 
constructive proposals put forward by Conservative 
back-benchers. The debate was raised on the 
Minister of Labour’s Bill to postpone for 
twelve months the operation of the “‘ thirty- 
contributions ’’ qualification for unemployment 
benefit. The object of the qualification was to 
place unemployment insurance on a_ sound 
actuarial basis, but, as Mr. Robert - Hudson 
pointed out, that can never happen while the 
system is extended to cover industries in which 
unemployment is exceptionally heavy. Permanent 
unemployment, he argued, should be covered by 
an independent relief scheme; failing that, he 
prophesied that at the end of the twelve months’ 
postponement the Act would be found to be 
altogether unworkable. The essential point, raised 
by several Conservative members, is whether unem- 
ployment insurance is to be regarded as insurance 
proper or as a branch of relief. As it at present 
exists, it is widely unfair in its operation. 
Prosperous workers are paying more than a fair 
share for their risks in order to subsidize the 
unprosperous. The system will never be 
economically sound until its whole basis has been 
reorganized. 


The Committee of Experts on reparations has 
at last got down to figures and it will surprise 
nobody if the Germans suggest annuities far 
smaller than those which the French are prepared 
to accept. There has been some discussion in 


for a period of thirty-seven years an annuity of 
450,000,000 exclusively for the restoration of 
devastated areas, and a further sum lasting for a 
period of fifty-eight years and equivalent to the 
annual total of the Allied debts, but subject, in 
the event of a crisis, to a moratorium. Further. 
more, it is proposed to increase the deliveries jn 
kind. It is doubtful whether such a scheme could 
be accepted by this country, let alone by Germany, 
for there is no reason, except perhaps a senti- 
mental one, why restoration for damage done to 
farms and fields should be placed in so much 
more favourable a category than that for the 
destruction of industry and the consequent heavy 
burden of unemployment. Nobody except Mr, 
Parker Gilbert was very anxious that the Experts’ 
Committee should meet at all, and there is, there. 
fore, no very earnest effort to prevent its failure, 
unfortunate though the political effects of a 
failure would be. 


The news that Mr. Elihu Root, acting as a 
‘** duly authorized representative ’’ of the United 
States, and the League of Nations Committee of 
Jurists which has been studying the revision of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter. 
national Justice have reached complete agreement 
on the procedure for bringing the United States 
into the Court is obviously of great importance, 
There will nevertheless be considerable delay 
before American adherence can take effect; 
ratification by the United States and by all the 
forty Governments that belong to the Court is an 
essential preliminary. Representatives from 
Washington take part in the great majority of 
League of Nations committees, but, by adhering 
to the Court Statute, the United States Govern. 
ment will actually become official members of one 
of the three sections of the League, and of that 
one section which should be most helpful in dis- 
tinguishing between war which is a breach of the 
Kellogg Pact and war which is an act of 
legitimate self-defence. 


Everyone will sympathize with Prince George, 
who for reasons of health has decided to relinquish 
active work in the Navy; and the announcement 
that in future he will be a member of the staff of 
the Foreign Office has met with general 
appreciation. This country has every reason to 
be proud of the standards of its Civil Service and 
there could be no better training for great 
responsibilities than that given in one of our 
Government Departments. That the choice 
should have fallen on the Foreign Office is a 
significant tribute to the growing appreciation of 
the influence of foreign affairs in our everyday 
life. In his new capacity Prince George will 
have the opportunity of studying at first hand our 
relations with the countries of Western Europe, 
and a closer knowledge and understanding of 
their policies can only be of advantage to one who 
to have such wide Imperial responsi- 

ilities. 


Nobody could justifiably expect the Chinese 
Nationalist Government to come through their 
period of organization unscathed, but it is a little 


the Press of a scheme whereby Berlin will pay 


disappointing to find Nanking surrounded by so 
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many open enemies or insincere friends. In 
Shantung the super-bandit Chang Chung-chang 
ig still defiant, and although the dispute between 
Nanking and Hankow is nominally settled, the 
massing of troops in the Yangtse Valley proceeds 
steadily. The Kuomintang forces alone are 
alleged to number 150,000. If it came to blows 
this army could doubtless rout the forces of 
Hankow, but, were fresh blood to be shed, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who has resigned from the Ministry 
of War, would almost certainly intervene and 
there would be a general renewal of civil war. 
Meanwhile, there is some consolation to be drawn 
from the fact that the Kuomintang Congress has 
belied the prophets by bringing together upwards 
of three hundred delegates; we were told there 
would not be enough representatives to form a 
quorum. One cannot, however, even venture a 
guess as to how many of these delegates are paid 
to be there by Chiang Kai-shek and _ his 


immediate supporters, and to what extent the 
Communist minority really represents the feeling 
of the Kuomintang rank and file. 


The difference between Sir Hugo Hirst and the 
American investors over his intention to confine 
the new issue of shares in the General Electric 
Company to British investors remains undeter- 
mined. Last week-end it was announced that in 
response to American representations the share 
issue had been postponed and subsequently that 
the company hoped to compound a compromise 
which would satisfy both sides. The trouble 
arose over the fear lest a preponderating amount 

_ of the company’s capital should pass into foreign 
hands; for although, by a resolution passed last 
autumn, foreign shareholders are disenfranchised, 
Sir Hugo felt that he would not be in a position to 
take decisions to which the majority of share- 
holders might be opposed if not effectively, at 
least morally. The question is a complicated one, 
for the investment of foreign capital in British 
concerns cuts both ways. It is clearly rather to 
our advantage than otherwise that some of the 
moneys we pay annually to America in redemption 
of our debt should come back in the form of 
investments in British enterprises. But the 
result of a controlling proportion of the shares in 
an important British company passing into 
foreign hands might and probably weak result 
adversely to our interests. A big electrical com- 
pany has at its command the placing of large 
orders for material used in connexion with its 
activities, and it would clearly be disadvantageous 
to British trade and employment that these orders 
should be placed abroad. It is this possibility that 
lies at the core of the present controversy. 


The Government have received their reply 
from the petrol combine, justifying the recent 
tise in price of twopence-farthing. The apologia 
consists in explaining that the old price was 
uneconomic and was forced upon the companies 
by the action of Russian Oil Products in selling 
below world prices; that the companies had to 
face this situation or withdraw, in large or small 
part, from the trade; that despite the rise the 
Price is still lower than at any time (with two 
short exceptions) during the past ten years; and 
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that the new British price is no higher than 
is necessitated by the price ruling in the Gulf of 
Mexico—which fixes the price for the world— 
allowing for the additional costs of transport and 
distribution. It is, on the face of it, a reasonable 
enough explanation. In any case the rise has 
taken place, and nothing can be done. The 
interesting thing to note about it is that when it 
comes to an opportunity of making profits on a 
commercial deal, the Soviet Government are 
evidently prepared to throw over their principles 
and behave like the despised capitalists. They 
are now in a combine with the capitalists and 
making as large a profit—indeed probably a 
good deal larger, for their oils are the 
product of confiscated wells and they are by that 
much relieved of obligations. 


Obstructed in their efforts to secure legislative 
checks on the growth of Communism in India 
under alien auspices, the Government have struck 
hard at such Communists as are suspect of con- 
spiracy to ‘“‘wage war against the King-Emperor.”’ 
The centre of the conspiracy appears to be 
Meerut, but at present we see no reason for con- 
necting that with the historic infamy of Meerut 
as the point at which the Mutiny of 1857 broke 
out. The raids and arrests have been made almost 
all over the country—in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, 
cities always containing plotters of outrage, and 
also in Lucknow and Allahabad. Two of the 
Indians arrested are men of some importance: 
Dhundiraj Thegadi, former President of the 
Trades Union Congress, and Dharam Vir Singh, 
a Swarajist Legislative Counsellor who has been 
Vice-President of the Peasants’ and -Workers’ 
Party. Most of the others are obscure. The sym- 
pathetic strike in six Bombay mills shows that 
the plotters have a considerable body of sympa- 
thizers there, but we need not anticipate more than 
the usual outcry against repressive action. Com- 
munism is too much of an exotic in India to have 
adherents in the general mass of the non-urban 
population. 


As a supplementary question the President of 
the Board of Trade was asked this week whether 
he was aware that American film renters were 
financing bad and cheap British films under the 
quota system and were block-booking them as a 
condition of getting a long film. He replied that 
he had never heard ‘‘ a more gross travesty ”’ of 
the working and success of the film quota Act. 
We are surprised at this answer because, whether 
it is true or not, it is common talk among those 
in the trade and people in touch with the film 
world that this very thing is happening, and is 
indeed seriously menacing the results which the 
quota Act was intended to produce. It is further- 
more said that some foreign firms owning groups 
of kinema theatres in this country, and controlling 
the films shown here, are buying up bad British 
films and showing them—with what intention 
we do not know and make no suggestion, but 
with the result that the quality of British pro- 
duction is being brought into disrepute. We 
suggest that the President of the Board of Trade 
is too complacent in his answer and that this 
matter needs looking into. It may be the merest 
moonshine, though we shall be surprised if it is. 
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CLEARING THE SLUMS 


HERE is evidently to be a real attempt to 

| force Housing in the coming election as a 

first-class major issue. Whether those who 
are anxious to force this issue will succeed or not 
is a matter open to doubt. One thing, however, 
is quite certain: housing has now become 
a political issue which the electorate will never 
again be prepared to discuss in vague terms and 
captions such as ‘‘ Homes for Heroes.’’ Mr. 
Lloyd George may still be able to make out a 
plausible case for providing ‘‘ Work for All,’ 
but if he were once again to promise 
‘“ Homes for Heroes ’’ no one would pay atten- 
tion to him. The truth is, as we _ have 
frequently pointed out, that circumstances 
which have become prominent since the 
war have changed the whole face of the housing 
problem. Its dimensions are now measurable, 
if not manageable. The electorate is not likely 
to continue contented much longer with mere 
promises of houses for the poorest types of 
workers or vast slum clearances for our big cities. 
Party workers and members of local authorities 
are already beginning to show signs of anxiety 
of a graver kind—they want to know how it is 
intended to finance houses for poor workers, and 
how, when they are built, the worker is going to 
be tempted into inhabiting them. 

So far as the next election is concerned no one 
expects either of the Opposition parties to go out 
of their way to magnify the efforts which Mr. 
Chamberlain has made to reduce the housing 
problem to manageable conditions. There is no 
doubt that the Government’s intentions in reduc- 
ing the housing subsidy will be misrepresented ; 
they will be twitted with their failure to embark 
upon big slum clearance schemes, with their failure 
to provide houses for underpaid workers. The 
fact is that, although it is easy to do justice 
to the past record of the Government, it will not 
be so easy to make clear their intentions for the 
future. During the Government’s years of 
office, houses have been built at a rate of 192,000 
a year, and these have been houses of a more 
commodious kind, both in regard to internal 
equipment and to external appearances, than have 
ever before been brought within reach of the 
artisan classes. Mr. Chamberlain’s reduction in 
the subsidy has been rapidly followed by a big 
decrease in the cost of erecting houses—in itself 
a complete justification of a courageous policy, 
the purpose of which is very open to facile mis- 
representation. But, regarded alone, this credit- 
able past record does not make a ponstructive 
programme for the future. Mr. Chamberlain has 
announced that the Government possess a complete 
policy of slum clearance; if the record of 
the Government is not to be allowed to remain 
open to misinterpretation, and their credit for the 
future so far as housing is concerned is to be 
firmly established, there can be no reason for with- 
holding knowledge of this policy from the public. 

Credit is due to Mr. Chamberlain for the success 
of his post-war housing schemes. They have 
already completely changed the angle from which 
we can approach the housing problem. Before 
the war there was always the assumption that 
unaided private enterprise, if given free play to 
reduce costs in the open market, and free scope to 
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manage its own labour disputes, woul ; 
all the housing deemed 
That hope, however, is now forlorn; ony 
a few eccentric individualists still clin 
it in the face of facts. Unfortunately, no on 
doubts that both of the Opposition parties he 
endeavour to tar the Conservative policy with this 
brush. The coming announcement of the Govern. 
ment’s slum policy will be useful in averting this 

um clearance an ouses tor tly-pai 
workers form the next step in the boca 
problem. We can agree with Mr. E. D. Simont 
that up to now these aspects of housing hum 
received no serious consideration. There have 
been a few expensive and costly slum clearances. 
something, but not much, as Mr. E. D. Simon 
points out, has been learned from them. The 
whole problem is, however, still in its infancy, 
There is yet very little information as to what js 
likely to be the most successful method of slum 
clearance. The L.C.C. seeks for a special sub- 
sidy in order to deal with its own_ intricate 
problem; Mr. Simon, too, is in favour of a special 
subsidy to clear away the slums. But how, shor 
of compelling them by law, are we going to 
attempt to get slum dwellers out of their slum 
property? Their shops are cheap; their houses 
dirty and therefore easy to keep; they have never 
lived anywhere else; why should they be induced 
to undertake the expense of moving into an uncom. 
fortable, well-regulated estate, where they will 
have to pay higher rates, higher rents, higher 
fares, and more for their food ? 

It is only in answer to these questions, as Mr. 
Simon has clearly pointed out, that the slum 
problem can be solved. How, indeed—his book 
summarized—can we make the modern worker's 
housing estate as attractive to the worker as the 
slum now is? It is a question to which we have 
as yet no definite answer; since, if we are frank, 
we must admit that no one, until Mr. Simon came 
into the field, had made any serious attempt to 
answer it. Mr. Simon puts forward suggestions, 
upon many of which comment has already been 
invited in these columns. For instance, it is quite 
unnecessary to insist that the parent of a slum 
family, immediately he faces the responsibilities 
of parenthood by taking his family into a larger 
house and into a better-planned district, should 
be penalized by having rates put up. Such a 
penalty, applied in such circumstances, 
encourages bad citizenship and slack parenthood. 
This anomaly we have commented on before. Mr. 
Simon’s proposal to alleviate rates on cheaply- 
rented, newly-erected houses is a proposal that 
should recommend itself to Conservatives as to 
everybody else. 

Again, there is the subsidy. Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy in reducing it is not in itself a conclusive 
policy. The subsidy houses have so far only been 
occupied by those who can afford 15s. or 16s. 
a week rent. Their erection has scarcely affected 
the slum problem. The average labourer, eafn- 
ing between £2 to £4 a week, cannot afford rents 
of more than 7s. to 10s. a week. Frequently it is 
stretching a point—a point more pertinent to tht 
worker than to those who draw up statistics—t 
allege that he can “‘ afford ” to pay any rent. The 
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SarurDAY REvIEw has endeavoured to distinguish 
between subsidies which, as the large Wheatley 
subsidy has done, find their Way straight into the 

kets of house builders and land speculators, 
and subsidies which are directed towards helping 
the poorest type of tenant to pay rent for a house 
costing anything between £300 and £500, the 
charges upon which have to be paid off in the 
course of sixty years. There is no doubt that these 
rospective tenants cannot create a demand for 
the houses they need, unless that demand is arti- 
ficially stimulated in the form of a subsidy given 
directly as an aid, in their cases, to paying rent. 
Any computation of this kind, even the one 
tentatively advocated by Mr. Simon, is open to 
abuses; but if some abuses in the expenditure of 
public money had not been accepted as inevit- 
able, social reform would always have been 
impossible. 

But there is an even more serious danger 
ahead. We have this situation in the build- 
ing trade: if the present output of houses con- 
tinues and rents and wages remain as they now 
are, our towns must be surrounded by vacant hous- 
ing estates. On the other hand, if the output of 
houses falls, the progress recently made in the 
organization of the building trade due to the 
impetus given to it by the subsidy will wither. 
There will be unemployment and a tightening of 
the building trade union restrictions. By that time 
it may be too late for slum clearance and 
for initiative on the part of local authorities. The 
advantage of a preliminary approach along a slid- 
ing scale in the provision of houses at 15s. a 
week downwards to 7s. a week will then have 
been missed. It will be unfortunate if the Govern- 
ment wait much longer without revealing their 
plans to avoid this mishap. 


SEA-LAW AND SEA-POWER 


EADERS of Colonel House’s last volume of 

R memoirs will remember that while the Allies 
were discussing among themselves the terms 

of the Armistice, America actually threatened 
at one time to withdraw unless we accepted the 
principle of the ‘‘ freedom of the seas.’’ The 
danger was averted, but the trouble is still alive, 
and it is the only difference between the two 
countries which could conceivably bring them 
into armed conflict, or short of that, defeat the 
hopes of disarmament by our competitive build- 
ing against each other. Mr. John Davis, formerly 
American Ambassador in London, has just made 
to the current number of Foreign Affairs, the 
New York publication, one of the most helpful 
contributions to this problem that we have seen. 
Sea-power among an island people with a 
history like ours is not so much an intellectual con- 
viction as a primitive instinct and the American 
advocacy of what is called ‘‘ freedom of the seas ”’ 
has never, from Benjamin Franklin’s time down- 
wards, made the slightest allowance for our 
exceptional circumstances. But Mr. Davis does. 
He agrees that there is very little hope of dis- 
armament by what he calls the mathematics of 
Geneva, and he does not believe in Senator 
Borah’s suggestion of an international conference 
to rewrite the laws of war at sea in accordance with 
American ideas. To enter a conference having 


determined in advance and announced to your 
own people what the result of that conference 
must be, is, he remarks, to make failure certain. 
Accordingly he approaches the question from a 
new angle. If any progress is to be made (and 
he recognizes how dangerous our differences of 
opinion on sea-law are capable of becoming) 
America must offer some inducement. 

A suggested inducement that was recently put 
forward by ‘‘ Scrutator ” in the Sunday Times is 
that America should join with us in an agreement 
binding the two countries to make common cause 
against any belligerent interference with their 
commerce in the North Atlantic, and on behalf of 
that plan it is urged that its adoption will free us 
from the danger of submarine or other blockades 
against American imports. Mr. Davis’s induce- 
ments are less direct than that though they might 
accomplish the same result in another way. He 
would start with the Kellogg Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War. If that is not to be a mere 
idle inspiration, it implies that the signatories are 
under a duty to concert measures to prevent or 
repress the breach of the Treaty. This principle 
was introduced into the Pacific area under 
the Treaty of 1921 by a clause which binds the 
signatories to a joint conference in the event of 
danger. He would fortify the Kellogg Treaty 
with a similar obligation and extend it to 
other seas. The first effect would be to abolish 
neutrality altogether in wars which had been begun 
by a clear violation of the Kellogg Treaty. There 
would, for instance, be no question of neutral 
America claiming the right to export munitions 
of war to a belligerent which had refused settle- 
ment of its dispute by pacific means. If, for 
example, Germany’s action in 1914 could be held 
to be a breach of the Kellogg Treaty, no dispute 
could possibly have arisen over Allied interfer- 
ence with goods destined for Germany. 

Mr. Davis goes further. He would be willing 
that our two navies should act together in 
the interest of world peace against a violator 
of the peace covenant. That would in 
effect be an Atlantic Agreement between the two 
countries which would take all the sting 
out of naval competition between them and 
make the navies a joint police force for the pre- 
servation of world peace and the punishment of 
affronts to the spirit of peace. In such circum- 
stances the conflict between belligerent and neutral 
rights would be solved by the abolition of 
neutrality. Neutrality in these circumstances 
would become a crime and in effect there would 
be a standing naval alliance between this country 
and America, which would guarantee us the full 
support of the United States navy against all 
attempts made by a criminal State to interfere 
with our communications at sea. 

Mr. Davis admits that it might not be possible 
to bring all wars within the scope of these pro- 
visions. What he calls the old-fashioned ‘‘private”’ 
wars might persist in which it could not be estab- 
lished that either bejligerent had broken the 
League Covenant or the Locarno Treaties or the 
Kellogg Pact. In such cases Mr. Davis would 
assert the rights of neutrality in their full vigour. 
If this country were a belligerent, he would expect 
us not to assert our belligerent rights against 
neutral shipping, but to give it the fullest freedom 
of transit. He points out that this is what 
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we actually did at the opening of the Crimean 
War in response to representations from Sweden 
and Denmark that the exercise of what we held 
to be belligerent rights against neutrals would 
inflict unmerited injury on themselves. And there 
is a clear logical ground for the distinction that 
he draws between the two kinds of wars. Where 
a war involves some world-wide principle of 
justice or of conscience, no neutral has a right 
to stand between the criminal State and his swift 
punishment. The neutral who pleads his own 
rights so as to obstruct the course of world justice 
becomes himself an enemy and must expect no 
consideration. In such cases the extreme British 
view of belligerent right must prevail and its 
weapons be sharpened for punishment. But where 
no such principle of international equity is 
involved, and the war is a mere localized dispute 
in which there is no discoverable issue of general 
interest, then, says Mr. Davis, the rights of 
neutrals must prevail. 

It is a most ingenious compromise and marks 
a great step forward in the discussion of this per- 
plexing problem. Both views surrender some- 
thing in return for confirmation that they could 
not otherwise obtain. It would be interesting to 
obtain some indication of the attitude of our 
Admiralty towards Mr. Davis’s suggestion. If 
we judge it solely by its effects on national 
security, it seems to us that the balance of advan- 
tage is heavily in our favour. In any world-crisis 
it would place a combined Anglo-American Navy 
against any interference with the freedom of com- 
munications between the two countries, and that 
is as big an advantage to us as the Pact of Locarno 
was to France and Germany. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE House has had some difficulty in keeping 

the wheels of debate turning this week. With 

the Easter holidays in sight, the Budget in 

prospect and the election in anticipation, it is difficult 

to concentrate on the tag ends of legislation. Only 

on one day was the time allotted for business fully 
occupied. 

Mr. Bridgeman introduced the Navy Estimates on 
Thursday with a characteristic speech, in which abso- 
lute conviction in the strength of his case was mingled 
with pained surprise at the scepticism of the Opposi- 
tion. He claimed that both in comparison with the 
Labour Government’s estimates in 1924 and with 1914 
figures, the Navy had been substantially reduced in 
size, though he hoped this was made up for by 
increased efficiency. The Government proposed to 
spend nearly a million and a half less than last year, 
and allowing for the cost of the Fleet Air Arm, which 
used to be charged to the Air Estimates, a million and 
a quarter less than in 1924. And this in spite of the 
construction charges of a replacement programme and 
the increase in the non-effective vote (retired pay, pen- 
sions, compassionate grants, etc.). The big saving 
had been on maintenance and amounted to 7 per cent. 
It was nonsense to talk about the Navy as if our 
policy was the same as before the war. Then the 
Navy accounted for 24.5 per cent. of the Budget, 
while now it was only 6.9 per cent. 

He did not see how we could work harder than we 
were doing for disarmament, and deprecated the atti- 
tude of those who, by suggesting that we were com- 
peting with the United States in armaments, only 


made bad blood between the two countries, 
House was not, however, prepared to be entire} 
disarmed itself by what Sir Oswald Mosley called a. 
attempt to ‘‘ soothe our international contentions With 
the all-pervading charm of a bucolic peace.” 

He and others persisted in asking for more ener. 
getic steps to be taken to secure international vis 
ment. Sir Edward Hilton Young hit the nail on the 
head when he suggested that public confidence in the 
Navy would not be fully secured until people realized 
more exactly what a Navy, not solely an instrument of 


power, was for. 
* 


* * 


The many tributes paid to Mr. Bridgeman during 
the debate are a reminder that when he retires at the 
end of this Parliament, the House of Commons yjjj 
be losing both a sympathetic personality and a repre. 
sentative of a disappearing type. He belongs to q 
generation which grew up when Victorian society was 
in its maturity, and has carried with it all through its 
life the dominating influence of a public school tradi. 
tion. Its members spent their youth in the golden 
age of the amateur in games, when ‘‘ Corinthians ” 
used to win the Association Football Cup and the 
greatest figures in first-class cricket were drawn from 
the University teams. They were the last to give 
unquestioned pride of place to the qualities of a classic. 
ally trained mind. Their whole upbringing made them 
regard the professional and the expert as their ser. 
vants, not so much in the sense of inferiors, but as 
the necessary parts of the national organism which 
it was the appointed duty of those in their social 
station to lead. In politics they represent the transi- 
tion from the Whig and Tory squirearchy and nobility 
to the modern demoéracy. 

From these ranks are Die-Hards drawn, but Mr. 
Bridgeman is not to be found manning the last defences 
of an island in the past. He has kept his place in the 
front line, sceptical as it may be of the way the work 
is going, but ready to contribute to rather than resist 
the changes of the times. The Labour Party may 
look upon him as a *‘ museum piece,’’ but they 
would not deny him the qualities of a work of art. 
They reluctantly admire what they fain would under- 
stand. His own party delight in his quiet delibera- 
tion, his common sense and his humour. His 
humanity, which retains so much of the flavour of an 
Etonian schoolboy, is appreciated by all, and the 
familiar rotundity of his face and figure proceeding 
through the lobbies with a slight limp will be sorely 


missed. 
* 


* * 


The Ministry of Labour have been very loath to 
postpone that part of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1927 which would have made thirty contribu- 
tions in two years an obligatory condition for benefit 
after April 1 next. It is obviously desirable to put the 
scheme on a strictly insurance basis as soon as pos 
sible, but this cannot be done while unemployment is as 
bad as it is without throwing a large number of people 
on to the rates. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, in moving 
on Monday to keep things as they are for another 
year, frankly admitted that hopes had been falsified 
and that the calculations of the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee, on which the 1927 Act was based, had proved 
over-optimistic. The effects of the industrial disturb- 
ances of 1926 were taking longer to get over, he said, 
than had been thought, and a severe winter had tem- 
porarily aggravated matters. Mr. Tom Shaw with 
laborious sarcasm and Miss Lawrence with formidable 
emphasis scoffed at the Government’s constant pro- 
phesies of a trade revival which never came off and 
never would so long as they were in office. The best 
speeches, however, came from the Conservative 
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benches, Mr. Hudson and Captain Macmillan directing 
attention to the need for a really thorough overhauling 
of the whole system of unemployment insurance and 
relief, and Mr. Geoffrey Ellis pointing out that the 
main problem was that of the unskilled labourer, and 
that there ought to be a development of industrial 


training. First Citizen 


WHY DOCTORS DIFFER 


HAT “‘ doctors differ’ is, for the rest of us, 
no misfortune. No doubt the now hackneyed 
saying was first uttered by some physician 
in choleric response to one of those argumentative 
friends which every patient possesses. ‘‘ But Dr. B. 
said he wasn’t to touch meat,’’ says the friend. 
Instead of being remembered as a rebuke to captious 
ignorance, the obvious repartee is now interpreted 
as a belittling criticism of the medical profession. 
Were medicine an exact science, or even an art based 
on exact science, the differences of opinion among 
doctors would rightly be taken as presumptive 
evidence of their inefficiency. The field of physiology, 
from the soil of which all rational medicine springs, 
has, however, been as yet but surface-ploughed. A 
large part of it has not even been scratched, and there 
are enormous uncultivated tracts across which 
speculation sometimes wanders, yielding inferences 
as various as the minds that draw them. 

So much for the science: what of the art based 
on it? In the first place, only a small part of it 
has sound physiological justification. Empiricism 
still reigns almost supreme over the realm of 
medicine. A great deal of, doctoring is, perforce, 
conducted with little regard to anything that a 
scientist means by science. Most of the things that 
doctors do and say and prescribe depend on their 
personal experience—or more often on that of their 
teachers and teachers’ teachers—of what seems to be 
a good thing to do or prescribe in such and such 
circumstances. So far from differing, the mass of 
the unobservant and the uninspired—the good, 
decent journeymen of medicine—agree, with painful 
uniformity. |The ones who differ include a fair 
number of merely contemptuous and cantankerous 
souls, to whom disagreement is the savour of life. 
But among them are also the very salt of the 
profession ; the enquirers, the experimenters, the first- 
hand observers, the sober sceptics, the profounder 
students of medical history. 

It is not honest differences of opinion among 
doctors that we should lament, for on such depends 
all our hope of progress. Regrettable, rather, is the 
sheep-like susceptibility of the great body of the 
profession both to uninvestigated novelty and to the 
accepted orthodoxy of the moment. In looking back 
over the transient therapeutic fads and fashions that 
have each in turn obtained the fanatic adherence of 
nine doctors out of every ten—only to be thrown aside 
to make room for the next whimsy—we realize what 
small ground we have for criticizing the fickleness of 
our patients. Neurosis plays so large a part in 
nearly all illness that every novelty, if it be adequately 
boosted, will produce its quota of genuine successes. 
“ Take this while it is still curing,’’ was the advive 
of Trousseau, one of the shrewdest of physicians. 

Almost every doctor to-day is better equipped with 
knowledge and appliances to render service to his 
patients than was the most competent of his 
predecessors even a century ago. His fundamental 
intelligence may be no better than that of the average 
doctor of any previous age, but his heritage has 
grown beyond comparability. Still, the ratio of his 
knowledge to what is known is as small as ever, and 
he is probably increasingly conscious of its limitations. 
That his expressions of opinion lack finality is inevit- 


_instrumental and 


able. That his estimates of the probable reactions 
of individual patients—no two of whom are alike— 
are not always in full agreement with the estimates 
of other of his colleagues is only evidence of his human 
limitations and of the magnitude of the problem. 

Much diagnosis is bound to lack precision; 
much treatment is bound to be tentative; and often 
the decision which settles whether a man with a 
gastric ulcer or an irritated gall-bladder shall remain 
under the care of the physician or be subjected to 
the more active intervention of the surgeon depends 
on individual opinions, based largely on what can only 
be limited individual experience. Those who carp 
at the fallibility of medical judgment may be reminded 
of the Russian saying: ‘‘ If a man knew where he 
would fall, he would spread a carpet first.’’ For, 
although diagnostic specialism has given precision 
to many old observations and added many new ones, 
laboratory technique of itself does not provide 
diagnoses or prescriptions. All that the clinical 
specialists—the urologists, the roentgenologists, the 
bacteriologists, and the rest—can do is to give 
information and expert opinion on some one part of 
the physiological machine. The patient, however, is ; 
more than a mere jumble of parts; he is an integrated 
personality, and it is in estimating the probable 
reactions of a particular individual at a given 
moment that differences must always occur. Diver- 
gences due to the varying experience and varying 
temperaments of doctors in matters where knowledge 
is so largely empiric are, at any rate, better than a 
standardization based on comparative ignorance. 

In early Egypt, there was a period when sp¢cialism 
attained to its reductio ad absurdum. Every 
practitioner was allowed to treat only one disease, 
and we may be sure that plenty of not altogether 
disinterested diagnostic disputations took place. A 
good deal of the orthodox quackery that passes for 
specialism to-day is hardly distinguishable from the 
Egyptian variety. There is a large section of the 
public to whom the word “ specialist’? has 
Mesopotamia value; and so we have an army of 
men whose very limitations, natural or self-imposed, 
afford the explanation of their success. Many of 
these men were general practitioners who, wearied 
of simple well-doing, became, as it were, stage- 
struck on witnessing the exploits of colleagues whose 
technical abilities they knew to be at least as modest 
as their own. Specialism, however, is by no means 
all of this type. So wide has grown the field of 
medicine and so elaborate have become the techniques, 
laboratory, that no one man, 
especially if engaged in the active practice of his 
profession, can possibly keep himself au fait with 
the whole. For it is not even a static world of 
knowledge that the physician is called upon to 
contemplate, but one dailf changing and developing 
at almost every point. Some kind of specialism is 
therefore an absolute necessity. And with specialism 
is bound to come a certain amount of professional 
isolation and diminished sense of proportion. It is 
natural that the processes and symptoms and 
lines of treatment with which one is occupied almost 
to the exclusion of all others, should acquire obsessive 
power. 

_“*How many busy specialists,”” asks the 
director of one of New York’s big hospitals, 
“‘are capable of taking a thorough clinical history, 
or of making a satisfactory and complete physical 
examination? How many specialists are there who 
even claim to be able to do so? If it is true that 
the general practitioner peeds the stimulation, advice 
and technical service of the specialist, it is equally 
true that the specialist needs constant contact with 
physicians whose attention is not fastened unremit- 
tingly on certain regions of the body, on certain 

ily functions, or on the use and development of 
elaborate technical procedures which have only a 
limited application.” | With every improvement in 
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laboratory technique, its findings will increase in 
precision; but in the interpretation of those findings 
doctors will still be found to differ. We need not 
echo Sir James Mackenzie’s outburst of regret that 
the stethoscope and the sphygmomanometer were 
ever invented; but we are still faced by the problem 
of how best to utilize specialist and instrumental 
evidence without sacrificing the traditional regard 
for the psycho-physical reactions of the individual 
patient which has always characterized the practice 
of the best and most successful physicians. 
QUAERO 


MARSHAL FOCH 


URING the last ten years many war reputations 
D =< suffered irreparable damage; in Germany 

Ludendorff has been brought down from his 
high pedestal; in our own country Sir Henry Wilson 
has buried his reputation, both as a soldier and as 
a man, beneath the weight of the most indiscreet diaries 
that even this age of revelations and indiscretions has 
witnessed. In all countries there is to-day a tendency 
to regard the vast Armageddon of the European 
nations as a war of the private soldier and to belittle 
the influence of the individual commanders. There is, 
however, one reputation which by common consent 
has escaped this. wholesale massacre. It is that of 
the great French Marshal, whom the Prince of Wales 
described ‘‘ as the finest fighter of them all,’’ and 
whose death this week is a final reminder of the great 
debt which all the allied nations owe to him for his 
prescience as a soldier, and, above all, for his 
unswerving loyalty to our common cause. 

Ferdinand Foch was born at Tarbes, in the Pyrenees, 
on October 2, 1851. His father was a_ lawyer, 
but his maternal grandfather had been an officer in 
the Grand Army of Napoleon Bonaparte. His genius 
for mathematics induced his parents to enter him for 
the Ecole Polytechnique, and to prepare for this task 
he was sent to St. Clement’s College at Metz. There 
his studies were interrupted by the Franco-Prussian 
War, and, although the struggle was over before his 
services were called on, the disaster left a deep and 
lasting impression on his mind. Perhaps even then 
he had formed the resolution that Metz, the city which 
he had been forced to leave, should be restored by his 
hand to his own country. After a brilliant career at 
the Ecole Polytechnique he received his first com- 
mission in 1873. From the beginning he was marked 
out as one of the real students of military warfare, 
and twenty years later he had become a professor at 
the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. It was during this 
period that he compiled his famous treatises on the 
‘Conduct of War’ and the ‘ Principles of War ’— 
handbooks which at once became the indispensable 
vade-mecum of every aspirant to the French Staff 
College. 

When the war broke out Foch was sixty-three. 
After four successful years as Commandant of the 
Ecole de Guerre, he had been given the command of 
the Twentieth Army Corps at Nancy. Thus he had 
had ample experience of both the professorial and the 
practical sides of warfare. He was, indeed, that rare 
combination among soldiers: a man of action and 
a man of thought. Although he never at any time 
had any sympathy with that bane of France’s military 
history, the ‘‘ political’’ general, he had one good 
friend among the French politicians. Early in this 
century Clemenceau had recognized in him the man of 
destiny, and throughout the long and changing 
struggle from 1914 to April, 1917, ‘‘ the Tiger ’’ never 
ceased to growl his praises. During the war Foch’s 
advancement was rapid. He began as a commander 
in General Castelnau’s army. Within a month he 
was entrusted with an army of his own. The Battle of 
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the Marne further increased his reputation, and jp 
September, 1914, he was sent by Joffre to form a new 
army to assist the British and Belgian armies in their 
efforts to prevent the Germans from reaching Calais 
Here it was that Foch revealed his greatness, both 
as a strategist and as a man, in its highest form, 
During the two most critical years in the war, at qa 
time when intrigues were rife, when French politicians 
were setting up and knocking down their generals like 
ninepins, when co-operation between the French and 
the British existed mainly on paper and in the plati. 
tudes of Allied ministers, Foch showed a loyalty to 
his British colleagues which deserved and eventually 
won the admiration of all the British commanders 
and which finally paved the way for his appointment 
as Generalissimo of the Allied armies. As Mr. Lloyd 
George said, ‘‘ He could not have done more for us 
had he been one of our own generals,” and, although 
throughout the war many extravagant compliments 
were exchanged in the interests of unity between 
Paris and London, in this instance the praise was as 
sincere as it was just. 

Nevertheless, when Joffre was relieved of his com. 
mand in 1916, Foch was forced to follow him into 
semi-retirement. Then came the dark days of General 
Nivelle and Chemin des Dames. The Paris poli. 
ticians who had made the changes were soon dis 
credited, and in a few months Foch was in harness 
again, this time as Pétain’s chief of the General Staff. 
Ten months later the disaster to the Fifth British 
Army at Amiens brought about the long-desired unifi- 
cation of the Allied command, and Foch, as the only 
eligible candidate—the only candidate, indeed, who 
would have been accepted by the British commanders 
—was appointed commander-in-chief. The story of 
how this ‘‘ crowning mercy ’’ was finally achieved is 
not so well known as it ought to be. At the time of 
the German offensive against Amiens, General Pétain 
had promised to counter-attack with six French divi- 
sions. That counter-attack was never made. It was 
then that Lord Haig finally realized that this state of 
affairs could not continue. 

A hundred instances could be quoted of Foch’s 
loyalty to his British colleagues, and nothing could be 
more cruel or more unfair than the German accusation 
that after he was appointed to the supreme command 
his strategy consisted in the principle, ‘‘ Let the 
British attack, and when they have won the victory, we 
will express our appreciation.” One example will 
suffice. Two months after Amiens, when Foch was 
already Generalissimo, a similar situation arose. A 
French counter-attack, which had been promised in 
order to relieve pressure on the British front, did not 
take place. In the early hours of the morning Foch 
ordered a car and drove immediately to the guilty 
commander’s quarters. The general, whose name 
need not be mentioned, was tongue-lashed by Foch 
for five minutes and then dégomméd in front of his 
own staff. 

Foch has established an indisputable claim to be 
considered the greatest military genius in the war. 
His prescience and his intuition were only equalled by 
his courage and his indomitable will-power. But 
military genius alone would not have sufficed to raise 
him to the pinnacle on which his fame now rests. 
Geniuses are frequently erratic in their relations with 
their fellow-men, frequently difficult to understand and 
difficult to consort with. Foch was perhaps even 
greater as a leader of men than he was as a strategist. 
His complete abnegation of his own interests in the 
face of the common peril made it easy for him to rise 
superior to all the petty intrigues which more than 
once threatened to engulf the Allied cause in a weltes 
of ruin, and, although he was no politician, in his 
relations with men he was a born diplomat. His 
ambitions were purely impersonal. They were for 
France and in no less degree for France’s allies, and 
in the words of M. Poincaré’s fine tribute, ‘‘ simplicity 
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and modesty were always his best counsellors.” By 
the people of England the name of this great com- 
mander will be remembered with the same honour and 
respect as are those of their own national heroes. 


A LETTER FROM DUBLIN 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT | 


Dublin, March 19, 1929 


HUNDRED years ago Daniel O’Connell liber- 
ated the Catholics; that is, he procured for them 
entrance into Parliament (most of the Penal 
Laws had already been repealed). Irish preparations 
for celebrating emancipation are now being made, and 
include the issue of new postage stamps with 
O’Connell’s head on them. The centenary falls 
at an interesting moment in the history of the 
“religious question” in Ireland. With the 
establishment of the Free State, the political 
power of Catholicism over the greater part of the 
country is greater than the Liberator ever dreamed 
(or perhaps desired) would be possible. ‘‘ Protestant ” 
politics have no future in the twenty-six counties. 
South of the Boyne the Orange cause is now but a 
name. The numbers of the minority have been 
reduced almost in proportion to their parliamentary 
representation. The figures of the first Free State 
census show that the reduction of our population 
begun after the Great Famine still continues. But, 
for the first time in any decade since 1846, the 
percentage of the non-Catholic decline is greater than 
that of the Catholic, and this after allowance has been 
made for the departure, consequent upon the ‘‘settle- 
ment,” of British soldiers and their dependents. 
There are, however, those who hold that Irish 
Catholicism labours under grievances, even apart from 
that of the minority in the North. Orators point out 
that non-Catholics in the twenty-six counties, a 
hundred years after emancipation, have still more 
than their numerical share of influence in our 
economic, social and cultural life. In an_ ideal 
‘“ inathematical ” democracy the Protestants of the 
Free State would count for nothing. The reply is 
given that our minorities to-day ask for nothing but 
the reward of merit. O’Connell himself no more 
believed in mathematical democracy than did Burke. 
In agitating for the repeal of the Union he had at 
heart the interests of all Irishmen. He recalled 
Grattan’s Protestant Parliament, which conferred the 
franchise on Catholics in 1793 and would, had Pitt not 
intervened, have also admitted them into the legisla- 
ture at the same time, much to the general benefit. 
Trinity College is still described as a survival of the 
old Ascendancy. It is well to remember that in 
O’Connell’s day some of the best support for the 
Catholic claims came from that University, in face of 
Orange influences that were then rampant in Dublin. 
But Irish Catholicism is now associated in many 
confused minds with the Gaelic idea, and the Gaelic 
idea does not flourish as it should. So it is argued 
that occult sectarian influences are at work against the 
fulfilment of Ireland’s destiny as a land of saints and 
scholars. Thus the Galway County Council, in cutting 


off grants to schools where Rugby football is played, . 


attributes the spread of this game and of other West 
British customs in Ireland to the machinations of the 
Freemasons. The Leitrim Council thinks that the 
Free State itself, as West British dependency, is a 
creation of Masonry. In Tralee, in County Kerry, the 
librarians condemn not only the works of Conan Doyle 
and of Darwin, but also Papini’s ‘ Life of Christ ’ and 
Dinon’s ‘ Jesus Christ ’—Dinon is an eminent Domini- 
can; but the name is a foreign one, and therefore 
prima facie suspect to ‘‘ Gaelic Catholicism.” ‘‘ We 
must feel nationally, but think in a cosmopolitan 
way”; this was Croce’s advice to Young Italy. Now 
It is precisely the trouble with our neo-Gaels that, 


being incapable of feeling nationally, they try to think 
nationally, with the most bizarre results. , 

In politics they are Utopians—but, pending Utopia, 
it seems that society should be established on a 
‘ friendly basis of mutual assassination.” No murder 
can be properly condemned if the murderer thinks he 
is doing what is right for the country. This is the 
Asiatic spirit with which the Government have to 
contend : a Defence of the West is badly required in 
Ireland. 

O’Connell felt nationally, and Balzac’s description 
of him was appropriate: the incarnation of a people. 
But in his political and social views he was a provin- 
cial, and he tried to turn ‘‘ the finest peasantry of 
the world” into genteel Victorians. Hence his 
discouragement of the Irish language, though he was 
himself a native-speaker. Hence his demagogism, 
which cut his country off from the sympathies of 
Catholic Europe and led to his violent quarrel with 
the English Catholics, who wanted to allow Govern- 
ment a veto on the appointment of Bishops. He had 
a large share in establishing a system of education in 
Ireland which, on the one hand, ignored European 
history and, on the other, destroyed native Irish 
culture and the language. He was a representative 
of the middle class which, as Mr. Denis Gwynn shows 
in his recent study of the struggle for Catholic emanci- 
pation,* was a product of the eighteenth-century penal 
laws. These, by dépriving Catholics of the oppor- 
tunities of acquiring land, drove them into merchandise 
at the ports. Seventeenth-century Ireland had been 
royalist. But now the Irish national movements took 
on a middle-class character; and the power of class 
prejudice probably accounts for the seemingly 
unnatural alliances, direful in result, so often formed 
in the nineteenth century between English radicalism 
and the Irish representation at Westminster, and for 
most of our modern republicanism. It is a paradox, 
seeing that the original persecution of the Catholics 
(supported by Locke, the prophet of the Revolution 
of 1788, and according to Mr. Bertrand Russell, of 
the American and French Revolutions also) was 
largely due to the desire of British statesmen in the 
eighteenth century to limit the influence of the Crown. 


ON LAUGHTER 


By GERALD GOULD 


AUGHTER is no laughing matter. There 
are big books about it, by psychologists, and 
I have tried to read them; but I still laugh 
without knowing why. The suddenness is the 
glory: the impulse takes you in the midriff in 
mid-career. We hear much about a literature of 
escape, too often with the implication that escape 
is from life to make-believe, from fact to false- 
hood: the truth is that you can escape from ‘one 
true thing into another, as from a field with a 
bull in it to a field with flowers. And laughter 
is the escape from the ego into the common lot. 
So, you may say, is death; but there is the dust 
of doom on that equality. It is the very darkness 
of democracy, that common inheritance of the 
grave; but a joke’s a joke, and you can scarcely 
enjoy it to yourself. “‘ To my mind,” says Lord 
Chesterfield (I have just been reading the quota- 
tion from his Letters), “‘ there is nothing so 
illiberal, and so ill-bred, as audible laughter.” 
And he adds the boast: ‘‘ I am sure that since I 
have had the full use of my reason, nobody has 
ever heard me laugh.’’ He thus ranks himself 
with the cold Prince John, of whom Falstaff said 


** The Struggle for Catholic Emancipation.’ By Denis Gwynn. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 
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that a man could not make him laugh. But most 
of us, happily, are on the side of Falstaff. 

The kings were wise, who kept fools. From 
the crown to the cap, from the sceptre to the bells, 
must have seemed to them but a step: and the 
words of warriors in hall, and the wisdom of legis- 
lators in council, like the crackling of thorns under 
a pot. The human animal is ridiculous, and 
cannot preserve his dignity save by reminding 
himself that he is ridiculous. There is a little 
fellow who has taken to himself a great part in 
life and literature of late; he runs to and fro, 
explaining everything; the blush, the boast, the 
rise, the fall, he is the cause of all of them; he 
crops up in police-courts and politics; he is called 
inferiority Complex. Directly or indirectly, we 
all have him—or he us! If you do not feel 
inferior in some way to somebody, it is because 
your sense of inferiority is too much inflamed to 
be faced. Conceit is inferiority, and modesty is 
inferiority. It was a sense of.inferiority that set 
Alexander conquering, and made him weep at 
the last: and it is a sense of inferiority that makes 
me simply laugh like anything. 

Inferiority, you ask, to what? To that torment- 
ing ideal of desert and dignity which gives the 
self-conscious (and who is not conscious of self ?) 
so poor a time. ‘‘ A man’s going to sit down, 
in the supposition that he had a chair behind 
him. ...’’ Lord Chesterfield instances this 
error, to prove how low and unbecoming a thing 
laughter is. I suppose he could not endure the 
idea of Lord Chesterfield’s sitting on nothing: 
nor the idea that people would laugh at him, if 
he did. Yet through the generations people have 
been laughing at Lord Chesterfield for something 
which in his own day must have seemed to him 
far more dignified than a bump on the floor: 
namely, that he kept a scrofulous lexicographer 
waiting vainly in his antechamber. O what a fall 
was there!—worse than many bumps, more 
memorable than a wilderness of bruises! My lord 
must have a chair to sit on, and is left without a 
leg to stand on. His superbity is absurdity : he 
should have laughed at himself while there was 
time. 

Inferiority loses its sting, complex becomes 
simple, when Falstaff looms up on the horizon, 
an argosy big with fun: or Quixote charges and 
tumbles, and ourselves with him. The fat knight 
and the thin, the gay and the grave, are both 
funny: why should we disturb ourselves to be 
better than these immortals? *‘ True wit, or 
sense,’’ says Lord Chesterfield, “‘ never made any- 
body laugh.’’ If so, so much the worse for wit 
and sense! I think it is true that one does not 
laugh over ‘ Candide,’ which I take to be the 
wittiest book, if not the most sensible, in the 
world: nor at ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ for that 
matter, or ‘ The Tale of a Tub’; but the wit of 
these is salt and savage: here is literature, not 
of escape, but of imprisonment loud with the agony 
of protest. There is a time to face the fact of 
torture: there is a time also to remove, from 
beneath the descending sedentary, the chair. 

Frequent and loud laughter, says Lord Chester- 
field, is ‘‘ the manner in which the mob express 
their silly joy at silly things.’’ To which I answer 
—me for the mob! I know no virtue dearer or 


warmer than silliness, and nothing nearer to 
Hieaven than joy. 


Fun is democracy and charity 
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and freedom: it makes all equal and all kind: 
it bursts the bonds imposed by respectability. The 
only defect I can discern in Carnival is that it 
does not endure: the ranks re-form: superiorit 

demands inferiority: the lamps are put out, the 
masks and the bladders and the balloons are laid 
away: it is morning, and we remember what we 
have left undone. But the Carnival was true! 
While it lasted, we were brothers. We did not 
concern ourselves with dignity, which means loss 
of dignity: nor with ambition, which is to fail, 

It cannot last; and, if anything did last, we 
should be asking for escape from that. Man isa 
risible, not a reasonable, being. But, if anything 
were capable of lasting, it should surely be 
laughter, which is so pure precisely because it 
can be so empty. Love, requited and fulfilled, 
is yet dizzy with pangs and terrors; fame, they 
tell me, never satisfies, but haunts the famous 
with hints of further peaks; but if no man suffered 
worse contumely than to flounder on the floor, 
or contorted his face in grimaces more dreadful 
than those of cachinnation, what a world of per- 
fection it would be! 

There is one aspect of laughter on which one 
can scarcely touch without profanation, and the 
greatest of poets have not quite succeeded in 
catching it. It is the beauty of the laughter of 
children, especially on a summer’s evening, about 
the time that the shadows begin to close and the 
voices seem to come from a distant country, and 
to have changed their music on the way. 


Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down 
And the dews of night arise . 


Yes, I must unsay my lesson, and admit the 
existence of something better than jollity—a 
kingdom in which complexes themselves fail to 
be funny, and the toys of Carnival would show 
garish in the twilight. But of that laughter it is 


not my cue to write; for it does not make one 
laugh. 


BEFORE OPENING 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


E pushed open the swing-door, let it close 

behind us, and thus quietly annihilated 
Shaftesbury Avenue. The vestibule or 

lobby or foyer or whatever it is called was deserted. 
We marched across it and opened other swing- 
doors. My companion had a right to be there, 
and I, being with him, shared this right, so that 
if anybody had stopped us and demanded our 
business, it would not have mattered. But nobody 
did stop us. I do not suppose anybody ever does 
stop anybody entering a theatre when rehearsals 
are going on. In future, if I find myself in the 
neighbourhood of Shaftesbury Avenue on a wet 
afternoon, I shall boldly march into the nearest 
theatre that is closed for rehearsals. A modern 
production has so many persons concerned in it 
that it must be impossible to decide who has a 
right to walk in and who has not. You have, of 
course, to be a bit of a simpleton to enjoy this 
sort of thing; but then I write chiefly for simple- 
tons. We all understand one another’s foolishness. 
We made our way to the stalls, down corridors 
and stairs more deserted than any I have trodden 
this year. When a theatre is empty it is incred- 
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ibly empty. We found the auditorium all 
shrouded, and peered up at ghostly circles and 
galleries. Then we turned our attention to the 
stage. It seemed to-be illuminated chiefly by an 
absurd row of electric bulbs suspended in mid-air. 
Most of it was a very charming old-fashioned 
panelled room. Through one window I caught a 
glimpse of an equally old-fashioned street, bask- 
ing in lost sunlight. Another window, however, 
showed me a dirty white-washed wall, broken only 
by one dismal light above the word *‘ Exit.’’ This 
was very odd and attractive, and | was sorry when 
three men in their shirt sleeves began pulling red 
and gold curtains up and down these windows, 
shutting out the view. 

At this point we found ourselves joined in 
the shrouded stalls by no less a person than the 
dramatist himself, who was looking very worried 
and smoking in a detached sort of way, as if the 
cigarette had really nothing to do with him. It 
seemed we had come either too late or too early 
to see a rehearsal. They had been rehearsing that 
morning, and at seven there was to be a dress 
rehearsal. This, being the middle of the after- 
noon, was neither one nor the other. Some 
members of the company were trying on their 
clothes, and others were being photographed. The 
‘set’? was demanding attention too, and some- 
body or other—I cannot remember his name, 
though I heard it often enough—was busy with 
‘the electrics.’’ All this seemed to me very fine, 
and when the dramatist began telling us that this 
particular *‘ set ’’ would do or would not do for 
the something theatre in New York, it seemed to 
me still finer. I told myself once more that plays 
are the thing. I would be a dramatist too, and 
worry splendidly in the deserted stalls in the 
middle of the afternoon (a time of day when there 
is never much to do), and talk about “‘ electrics”’ 
and ‘‘ sets ’’ for New York. If you are an author, 
nothing happens but a specimen page and then 
some miserable proofs. The dramatist’s wife was 
there too, examining costumes and carrying a 
notebook and borrowing pencils and hurrying 
from the stalls to the stage and then back to the 
stalls again, thoroughly enjoying herself. An 
author’s wife has no fun and fuss of this kind. 
All she can do is to sit at home, trying to work 
out the royalty payable on a sale of 1,754 copies, 
thirteen reckoned as twelve, and including 135 
sold to the Colonies; in other words, virtually 
given away. 

The three men in shirt sleeves decided that 
they had played long enough with the red and 
gold window curtains, took them away, and 
returned with some grey and purple ones. Imme- 
diately a young man whom I had hardly noticed 
at all burst into speech from the row in front 


‘of us. He was a young man with a noble fore- 


head and a very short pipe, and he was almost. 
passionate on the subject of pelmets. The three 
men in shirt sleeves never even looked up from 
their curtains, but a man with eyeglasses, who 
had been bustling vaguely about the stage for 
some time, stopped for a moment and nodded. 
The young man with the very short pipe then 
sank back into his seat again, and, I trust, 
forgot about pelmets. 

Then a row of little black boxes came wobbling 
into view at the top of the stage. They seemed 
to be very uncertain things. First they came 


down several feet, then rose a foot or two, changed 
their minds and shakily descended, stopped, then 
finally lowered themselves creakily almost to the 
floor. A fattish man strolled on and gazed 
dreamily at these boxes, after which he went off, 
only to return with another and thinner man and 
a cloth or two. The pair of them then unscrewed 
some lenses from the boxes and polished them in 
a meditative fashion. One of the men in shirt 
sleeves arrived now with a picture, which he held 
up against the wall for a moment and then 
apparently conjured into thin air, for I never saw 
it again. By this time, however, a pretty girl in 
a riding costume was claiming our attention. She 
was Standing in the centre, crying, ‘‘ But, darling, 
it’s terrible! ’’ and turning round and round. A 
very dignified woman with pince-nez, who was 
my idea of a dowager in a Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
novel, though actually I believe she was the ward- 
robe mistress, came forward and looked at the 
riding costume in despair. She was joined by a 
little man of an Hebraic cast, who pointed and 
shrugged and wriggled and talked to everybody 
at once, including the man with eyeglasses, who 
was, however, still bustling vaguely and nodding 
here and there. 

A moving tape caught my eye. One end of it 
was held by a youth standing in the corner of the 
dress circle. The other end was being carried 
round the opposite side of the dress circle by 
another youth. I watched these two and their 
tape for several minutes, and they all seemed to 
be very busy, very important, gravely happy, but 
I never understood what they were doing. There 
was, indeed, a Wonderlandish look about them. 
Perhaps they were measuring the theatre for a 
croquet party, to be given by the Queen of Hearts. 
And now a flash of flame colour on the stage 
announced the presence of a lady in old-fashioned 
evening clothes and full make-up. I do not know 
whether she was saying that it was “ terrible, 
darling ’’ too, because I could not hear her. All 
I could hear was the hammering of the two remain- 
ing men in shirt sleeves, and constant cries of 
** Where’s So-and-so 

Almost everybody there wanted to know where 
somebody was, and so far as I could see, nobody 
ever supplied an answer. Something was said 
about ‘‘ fifteen men and a black out,’’ as if a new 
version of the pirate song were being prepared, 
but it did not seem to mean anything to anybody. 
Finally, a very handsome young actor strolled 
on, most sumptuously arrayed, and he was imme- 
diately asked where So-and-so was, and the 
dramatist’s wife rushed on again with her note- 
book and tried to borrow a pencil, and the man 
with the eyeglasses dodged here and there and 
nodded away. for all he was worth. After that, 
nothing at all happened. There appeared to be 
about thirty people present, and not one of them 
looked as if he or she would ever be able to go 
home again, but nothing happened. 

‘It’s the hanging about,’’ my companion told 
me, ‘‘ that would bore me in this theatrical busi- 
ness. Amazing—the way they hang about !”’ And 
as I agreed, I began to wonder whether I really 
did want to write a play. Undoubtedly a play 
does not take long to write. But what is the mere 
writing ci the thing? It is the—well, I do not 
know what to call it, but whatever it was we saw 
going on in there—that takes the time. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


§ The Editor of the Satrurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

"Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘THE STONEHENGE APPEAL 


SIR,—The appeal for public subscriptions to save 
the environs of Stonehenge has, I hope, been success- 
fully met by this time. Our forefathers permitted the 
far greater monuments of Avebury to be pillaged and 
smashed in order to find stone for a few greedy 
farmers; it is up to us to save what is left of the 
traces of the archaic culture in this country. But, 
excellent as is the intention, the method of campaign- 
ing for our antiquities calls for comment. Have the 
Government no duty in this matter? Has the Office 
of Works nothing to do for ancient monuments but 
to ‘‘ schedule ’’ them? 

These appeals are acquiring a damnable iteration; 
there is always the last-minute cry with the desecration 
of the countryside as the price to be paid if that cry 
is not heard. The National Trust does admirable 
work, but it has no bulk of steady support and its 
regular annual income is, I believe, less than that of 
a moderately rich man. It has to work by these 
shrieks for ad hoc contributions and is hard put to it 
for the upkeep of that which is bought for the 
common good. 

I do not offer any hard-and-fast scheme, but I 
suggest that it is the business of the Office of Works 
to co-operate with the National Trust and of the 
Government to recognize the splendid work of the 
Trust through the Office of Works and the Treasury. 
The British taxpayers are being bled to finance the 
sale of Dominion and Colonial articles (often in 
competition with home products) and to pay for the 
advertising which the Empire producers are too mean 
to do for themselves. Surely a nation which can 
afford a million pounds for the Empire Marketing 
Board can equally well pay a hundred thousand a 
year to save its own beauty and history. With that 
sum the National Trust could do some notable works 
of preservation, it would know where it stood, it 
could develop a policy over a period of years, and 
we should all be spared the danger and indignity of 
these last-hour screams for charity. 

I am, etc., 
** LitTLE ENGLAND ”’ 


*‘ MOONSHINE ABOUT SUNSHINE’ 

SIR,—Quaero, on ‘ Moonshine,’ is illuminating ; but 
he does not tell the entire story. Perhaps he does 
not know the latest bit. 

There is in active use at the present time a 
‘* light ’’ device which, I understand, is very lucrative 
so far as the operator is concerned. It works like 
this: Some sort of coloured light, blue, or red, or 
yellow—it varies with the disease—is turned on the 


patient. The colour is arranged quite easily by means 
of plates of tinted glass. But that in itself is not 
enough. In order that the treatment may be effective 


the toes of the patient must be pointed due south! 

I suggest to Quaero that he preach a return to the 
medical ways of the thirteenth century, when Medicine 
really was scientific. 

I am, etc., 
Frank G. Layton 


VANDALISM AT OXFORD 
SIR,—The Oxford Preservation Trust has bought 
and bought its little patches of field, even occasionally 
its distant hill-side. But within Oxford itself the 
work of destruction has gone on. Would it not be 


better to preserve what is left of Oxford? 


The Trust fought nobly for a better building at the 
western end of the Broad—the old buildings it could 
not save. But there is now a better outlet for its 
influence. | Compare in the «mind’s eye the two 
bottle-necks of the Broad. At the western end were 
the fine old dwelling houses, now gone, but ex 
these, nothing but the new buildings of Balliol, one 
or two yellow brick shops, and a glimpse of the huge 
and fearsome business premises of George Street. 
At the eastern end are the Old Clarendon Buildings, 
the Sheldonian Theatre, the King’s Arms Hotel, 
Kemp Hall, and a row of charming dwelling houses 
ranging in period from the Elizabethan to the middle 
Georgian. In such surroundings the bad but not 
blatant Indian Institute may, to the careful observer, 
pass almost unnoticed. Yet it is this corner that is 
to be ruined by the demolition of the dwelling houses. 
This enlightened work is to be performed not by a 
business house in genuine need of greater space, nor 
by a business man with his eye on his balance, but 
by an enlightened University. The Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust will doubtless celebrate the occasion by 
buying another field at Boar’s Hill. 


The University pleads necessity. 
Library is full. Everybody admits the necessity ot 
extension. But why for this purpose demolish still 
more of the rapidly disappearing domestic architecture 
of Oxford? The answer is that this is the only avail- 
able accommodation at hand. Yet within two minutes’ 
walk are some of the most horrible dwelling houses 
ever perpetrated by our fathers, Museum Road, Parks 
Road, Keble Road, South Parks Road. Two minutes, 
it is answered, are a long time when you are looking 
for a book. Yet it takes anything from one to three 
hours to get a book in the Bodleian now. Would 
two minutes make so much difference? ‘‘ But the 
matter is urgent. The Broad Street site is ours. We 
can begin at once, not wait till the leases fall in.” 
Muddled thinking. The matter is not urgent, for in 
that same decree that condemns these buildings it 
was decided not only to destroy many valueless books, 
but to build at a distance a vast repository for less 
wanted works. This will free enough space to make 
the present Bodleian adequate for many years. 


One other argument has been advanced—the 
financial. It will cost a few thousands more to buy a 
Museum Road site than to build cn a site already the 
property of the University. Yet it has been necessary 
for the University to expend a considerable sum in 
the purchase of freeholds in Broad Street. The 
money for the new Bodleian is to be subscribed by 
the public. Will not the public subscribe a few extra 
thousands to save the Broad? And these rulers of the 
University, who talk thus wisely of so small a sum, 
let slip last year a vast fortune because they could 
not make up their minds! 

There is yet one other point of view from which 
one must examine this scheme. The domestic archi- 
tecture which it is proposed to destroy is not unique. 
It is important to save it because it is perfectly in 
accord with its surroundings, because it preserves 
intact an almost unspoiled corner of Oxford, because 
it is enshrined in the memory of Oxford men as an 
essential part of Oxford, because if this goes, other 
beauties will go at the call of fake necessity ; but most 
important of all, because we know not what horror will 
be erected in its place. The decree has stated that in 
place of these little rambling houses will be built 
a ‘‘ dignified” library. Who should be more fitted 
to see that real beauty and architectural glory should 
take the place of mere charm of age than the ancient 
University of Oxford? Then look and see what this 
ancient University has done in the name of architec- 
ture within the last half century. The horrors of the 
Museum, Keble, and the new buildings of many 
colleges were perpetrated by a past generation. But 
this generation, since the war, has built the Institute 
of Pathology, a Queen Anne building seen in the 
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. i ination of a megalomaniac, and 
hotch-potch of every available style 
Rhowst ages. Only the little School of Bio-chemistry, 
Oxford’s solitary example of modern, as opposed to 
he merely new, in architecture, upholds the dignity 
o Oxford in the eyes of a dozen dons playing tennis 
; a secluded corner of the parks. Can we hope that 
he new Bodleian will do anything but ruin what 
little remains of the Broad? k 

Only one hope remains. If the scheme is to be 
completed, help must come from America. Those few 
of us in Oxford who are not too apathetic to care 
jive in the hope that the great American institution 
from which assistance will be asked will refuse to 
support so short-sighted a scheme, and will realize 
that it is the outcome of muddled thinking and 


esthetic apathy. 
Holywell, Oxford 


I am, etc., 
R. CRAVEN 


THE TAX ON SPIRITS 


SIR,—There has lately been a case of illicit distill- 
ing of spirit in West Kensington. If the policy of 
monstrous duties on spirits continues long enough, 
there will be more such cases. But we need not wait 
for that. Already we have the evil of what used to be 
harmless, if not very attractive, homely British 
cordials and ‘‘ wines,’’ made out of English fruit, 
berries and vegetables, being made with rectifieci 
spirit, or utterly immature spirit of a better sort 
because genuine and matured spirits are too expensive. 

Very few people realize it, but we are at the begin- 
ning of what may reproduce here, on a smaller scale 
and among the poorer classes, the horrors consequent 
on Prohibition in America. 

The taxation of spirits is fantastic. For many years 
before 1909, when Mr. Lloyd George vindictively 
added 3s. od., the duty had been between ros. and 
1s. Hicks Beach twice took off a shilling; Goschen 
and Harcourt added no more than 6d. at a time. But 
Mr. Lloyd George set the example of penal taxation. 
It was followed only too well. The increase ot 
15s. 3d. by Mr. Bonar Law in 1918, of 20s. by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain in 1919, of 22s. 6d. by the same 
statesman in 1920, has brought us to the preposterous 
figure of 72s. 6d. 

It is surely against equity that any article should 
be subjected to a duty which trebles its price unless 
the condition of national finances necessitate trebling 
the prices of most articles commonly consumed. 
However that may be, this is certain: that monetary 
gain to the Exchequer will be dearly bought if the 
poorer classes in urban areas take to poisoning them- 
selves with home-distilled spirit, methylated spirit, 
or homely cordials made out of bad spirit. 

The physiological effects of bad spirit are terrible. 
It affects both the eyes and the nerves most cruelly 
and almost at once; it can quickly produce conditions 
justifying removal to a lunatic asylum. Yet when 
whisky, which ought to be retailable at a profit at 
prices between 3s. 6d. and 4s., is artificially driven 
up to 12s. 6d. a bottle, who can wonder at the 
development of this evil? 

The various cordials and gins and ‘‘ wines ”’ 
favoured with British fruit are by their nature cheap 
beverages. There is no public for them at high 
prices. Make an essential ingredient costly, and you 
will have cheap and noxious substitutes. 

I am, etc., 
W.8 Henry Howarp 


FIRES AND FAKES 


SIR,—Your able contributor ‘‘ A. J. B.” writes in 
praise of the cosiness and companionship of the coal 


old-fashioned fire, and commences castle building, 
does he perceive the foul smoke that pervades our 
otherwise clean and wholesome atmosphere? Does 
he remind himself that the while his coal fire is 
burning it is consuming life-giving oxygen to a 
high degree, and giving in return fumes some of 
which are highly poisonous? 

Considerable supplies of carbon, in the form of dust, 
are deposited in every corner of the room, and the 
air therein is laden with soot, though not visible. 
What more doleful sight is to be imagined than to 
scan a city’s roofs, the sky-line pitted with ugly 
chimneys belching forth foul-smelling smoke, which 
ultimately descends as fog—one of the curses of man? 

Has our friend been obliged to clear away ashes 
and clean and polish the fire-grate ere he renews his 
fire? Has he observed the sooty curtains and the 
dust which has settled in close proximity to his 
glorious coal-fire ? 

One thing appears almost certain: he has not 
experienced the comforting convenience, cleanliness, 
adaptability, economy and handsome appearance of 
the health-promoting, cosy glow emanating from the 
electric fire of 1929. 

I am, etc., 
‘* MAGNET ”” 

65 Connaught Avenue, 

Plymouth 


MOB LAW 


SIR,—As a rule I avoid reading or bothering about 
sensational cases, yet two things struck me in the 
Beverley stepmother case. There was a deal of animus 
against her, and it was a very heavy sentence. This 
last made me read the case as reported in the York- 
shire Post, and then I wrote letters—this being my 
fourth. Therefore I was glad to see Mr. Archibald 
Gibbs’s letter in your columns and to know thot others 
seem likely to bestir themselves in behalf of justice, 
as against the present alarming tendency to cultivate 
“* herd instinct,’’ mob law and other horrid things. I 
would not make a heroine of a bad stepmother. Yet 
seven hours’ police questioning is not cricket, and she 
had a right to the benefit of any doubt, as well as 
not to be forced to incriminate herself, etc., etc. 
Besides, she is young and may be innocent, in spite 
of this circumstantial evidence against her. If she is 
not bad, the sentence is enough to make her so 
entirely. If she is guilty, even then the sentence is 
relatively heavier than that where the wife was found 
dead in a water butt, and even raises doubts as to 
equality of sexes before the law. 

I am, etc., 


Wakefield (Miss) Repecca Morton 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE 


SIR,—Bishop Samuel Wilberforce had no ecclesi- 
astical connexion with Sussex. 

By birth he was a native of Clapham, his father 
being the most prominent member of the ‘‘ Clapham 
Sect.” 

** Soapy Sam’s” son, however, was Bishop of 
Chichester, one of whom it may well be written: ‘‘ He 
was every inch a man.” 

Samuel Wilberforce’s connexion with Sussex was by 
marriage. 

I am, etc., 


Burgess Hill, Sussex J. P. Bacon Putiuips 


{| Readers who have difficulty in obtaining copies of 
the Satrurpay REviEw are asked to communicate with 
the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


fire. When this advocate looks dreamily into his 


who will be pleased to give the matter his attention. 
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THE THEATRE 
CHIN CHON CHINO 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Circle of Chalk. Adapted by James Laver from the 
German of Klabund. New Theatre. Published by Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


AVING borrowed my title from an old 
H SaTurRDAY notice by G. B. S., I have no hesita- 
tion in laying hands on his gambit. He had 
been to see and to suffer under two species of Anglo- 
Chinese drama and he announced : 


I respectfully to inform managers and syndicates that 
I prepared Chinese Plays,’’ music and all, 
on reasonable terms at the shortest notice. A form of art 
which makes a merit of crudity need never lack practitioners 
in this country. The Chinese music, which we are spared 
at the Lyric, is unmitigated humbug. At the Globe it is 
simply very bad American music, with marrow-bones and 
cleaver, tea-tray and catcall ad lib. And the play is nothing 
but Wilkie Collins fiction disguised in pigtail and petticoats. 


Writing with a complete and cheerful ignorance 
of Chinese music, I have no hesitation in thankfully 
acquitting Mr. Ernest Irving, who has garnished 
‘ The Circle of Chalk’ with airs that temper to our 
Western ears the Chinese passion for percussion. 
But the story of the play itself is certainly a pigtail 
feuilleton made succulent with the romanticism that 
is more of Chinatown than of China. 

As I listened to the piece it seemed to me odd that 
out of the Ancient East should have come a tale so 
well calculated to arouse emotional vibrations in the 
hearts of the modern West. The little victim of the 
Yellow Slave Traffic who is loved by the Prince and 
ultimately rescued by him when he has become 
Emperor so that she can marry the Son of Heaven 
and be just too frightfully happy ever after, is a 
figure whom one imagines to be more native to 
Peg’s Paper than to Old Peking. On _ receiving 
a copy of Mr. Laver’s text, I was able to verify my 
suspicions. Klabund was a German poet and journa- 
list who found a hundred-year-old French translation 
of ‘ The Circle of Chalk.’ The piece was a feature 
of fourteenth-century Chinese Repertory, but Klabund 
knew quite well that this is a world of progress and 
that the simple and ruthless ethics of Oriental 
medievalism would never do for a Europe in which 
the combined forces of Censorship, Sob Stuff, and 


Sex Appeal are the pastors and masters of the Tragic 
Muse: 


Klabund was compelled, for Western taste, to make two 
important modifications in the original play—he had _ to 
tone down its ruthlessness, and he had to provide what is 
called ‘‘ love-interest.”” Hence the introduction of the 
Emperor, and (in Chinese eyes) the entirely immoral 
part which he is called upon to play. The mere 
fact of Hi-tang’s marrying again would be repugnant to 
Chinese standards; it was enough, for the original author, 

« sh> was vindicated—and revenged. The West has 
substituted H itariani for Morality, and we, being 


Westerners, can hardly regret that this change is reflected 
in Klabund’s play. 


Mr. Laver’s parting irony is good. We, being 
Westerners, must apparently welcome any mawkish 
nonsense of the Prince-and-the-Beggar-Maid ” 
order and be glad that a realistic story of ugly 
passions has been partly romanticized. But the curious 
fact remains that, while Klabund made the plot safe 
for the film-fed millions, he (or is it only Mr. Laver?) 
none the less wrote in an idiom of high-brow humour 
which will pass by those millions as surely as it will 
strike a few as deliciously quaint. Take the opening. 
We are approached by Tong, a fat eunuch, pander, 
and tea-house proprietor, who soliloquizes thus: 


I have the honour to introduce myself. My despicably 
low-class name is Tong. It sounds, does it not, as though 
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the proprietor of this modest, but really first-class 

ment. My “ savoir-vivre”’ and good taste, qualities of tine 
which are generally acknowledged by the most exalted of 
customers, forbid me the importunities of extravagant = 
mendation and the vulgarities of self-advertisement. 


Tong, it need hardly be explained, is one g 
Klabund’s creations. Indeed, one can see him {eer 
out of a German cartoon, and he made me thirsty 
for a mug of Minchener. 


I hope I am no pedant and I do not ask of the 
late Klabund, of Mr. James Laver, or of Mr. Bagi 
Dean an exact and exacting loyalty to the Chines 
theatre in the time of Jenghiz Khan. Let us haye 
our Tongs and our sugar of sentiment too, so it be 
handsomely done. And handsomely it is done. If you 
find that the text of ‘ The Circle of Chalk ’ ig ‘too 
precious a garment for the feuilleton plot you have 
plenty of other consolation. | You can watch the 
property men, who publicly carry on their duties as 
stage-handymen, sleep through the scenes, and rise 
drowsily to move a house or scatter a little snow, 
You can listen to Mr. Ernest Irving’s score for the 
lotus-blossom lyricism of the piece and you can watch 
Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s bungalow on stilts revolving 
to make a change of the ever-glistening scene, Mr, 
Dean’s grouping is extremely effective and the line 
of poised figures after the murder of the wicked 
mandarin, Mr. Ma, is a brilliant piece of plastic 
theatricalism. There are many shreds and patches of 
supreme beauty; it would be impossible, for instance, 
not to remember thankfully what a Son of Heaven is 
like in all his glory. Here, indeed, is the primrose 
path to an unearthly throne. 

Mr. Basil Dean is none of your producers who have 
only one line of goods. In the last few years he has 
courageously tried his hand at all sorts and conditions 
of play and his design for a Chinese pattern is 
attractive and interesting throughout. It is a pity, 
however, that Mr. Laver’s text and lyrics got such 
poor treatment on the vocal side. Miss Anna May 
Wong, who plays the part of the heroine, has the 
natural grace of a talented film actress. There is 
a tale of the young American who, on being asked to 
describe the allure of his girl-friend, remarked in 
deep admiration of her graces that she was “ just 
lousy with poise.” Let me emulate the enthusiasm but 
not the epithets of this lover in describing the stage- 
presence of Miss Wong. But for acting upon the 
ordinary stage an elfin personality, even when backed 
up with lashings of poise, is not enough; acting with 
speech is a different art from that of the camera-pose. 
That Miss Wong contributes a lonely American 
accent amid the general articulation of Anglo-Chinese 
is a small matter; what is more important, as it is 
perfectly natural, is that she should find the expres- 
sion of emotion through words a strange and difficult 
business. On the whole I was glad to have the 
words, for I generally share Hamlet’s objection to 
dumb show and am scared out of my seat when the 
intense people mutter about the art of mime. On the 
other hand, had ‘ The Circle of Chalk’ been silently 
mimed like ‘Sumurun,’ Miss Wong would have been 
the ideal actress, not merely because she need not 
assume a Chinese aspect, but because of her natural 
charm of movement and ability to take part in a 
striking silhouette. 

The other members of the cast are mostly good. 
I thought Mr, Bruce Winston extremely amusing as 
a brace of villains; Mr. Dean did well to let the odious 
pander Tong and the corrupt judge, who passed 
sentence on the innocent maid falsely accused, both 
be played in the convention of infamy instead of as 
realistic pieces of social criticism. This play must be 
kept a painted and slightly preposterous affair, and 
Mr. Frank Cochrane, as the maleficent mandarin, 
bounced forward in exactly the right way and took 
us all into his confidence. It is a good feature of the 


somebody were striking a gong, slightly out of tune? I am 


Chinese theatre that it will have no mystifications. 
The characters come straight forward and tell us what 
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they are like with complete frankness. “‘ My name 
is Ma, Just Ma,” said Mr. Cochrane, with a blithe 
and honest knavishness before expounding a pluto- 
cratic philosophy of pleasure, and he made us feel all 
Ma’s together. Mr. Laurence Olivier was handi- 
capped by the fact that the amorous Prince is not 
spiritually a Chinaman at all but a foreign hero from 
the romantic bookshelf; he could not help being 
rather stiff in his formal love-language of bird and 
flower. Miss Rose Quong gave a very good perform- 
ance, but some of the singing should not have 
occurred. 


MUSIC 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


MONG the orchestral records lately issued are a 
A number of works by French composers. First, in 

chronological order and in excellence of perform- 
ance and recording, come two excerpts from ‘Carmen,’ 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski 
(H.M.V.). The suppleness of the phrasing and the 
balance of the tone are quite above the ordinary, and 
yet there is none of the listlessness which sometimes 
goes with highly finished playing. Judged by this 
standard, or even by a lower one, the record of 
Ravel’s ‘ Pavane pour une Infante défunte,’ played 
under Piero Coppola, is very poor. The rhythm is stiff 
and insensitive. On the other side of this record is 
an excerpt from ‘ L’Enfant et les Sortiléges’ which 
makes one want to hear more of this work, of which 
only two songs are known in England. This piece, 
called ‘ Five o’Clock,’ owes something to jazz, but it 
need hardly be said that Ravel has refined the idiom. 
The same composer’s ‘ La Valse’ has been recorded 
by Columbia. The performance by the Conservatoire 
Orchestra of Paris under Philippe Gaubert is fair, but 
the orchestration often sounds thick, which it is not 
in fact, though it must be confessed that the work 
does not quite fulfil the promise of its beginning. The 
same conductor is responsible for records of ‘Nuages’ 
and ‘ Fétes’ from Debussy’s Nocturnes. In both 
pieces the tone is rather hard and strident, which 
matters less in the second than in the first, where the 
performance misses that subtle colouring and move- 
ment as of clouds and their shadows passing by. 

The pianoforte still, to my thinking, eludes faithful 
reproduction. But if the gramophone does not manage 
to catch its tone, it does give us something more 
musical than the tin-pan clatter of a few years ago. 
Levitzki has recorded a transcription of Bach’s organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor (H.M.V.), which is 
on the gramophone at least as faithful to the original 
as it is on the pianoforte. More important, Columbia 
has issued, in an album with admirable notes by Mr. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, the first nine Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavier.’ These 
are played by Miss Harriet Cohen, an admirably clear 
exponent. The tone here is something nearer to the 
pianoforte and is rarely unpleasant. An exception is 
the Prelude in E flat minor (No. 8), where the arpeggi 
sound harsh. This Prelude and Fugue are the most 
beautiful of all, so this fault and the fact that Miss 
Cohen’s playing in the Fugue sounds tired—and well 
it might be in view of the exacting demand of record- 
making !—are doubly unfortunate. 

Two string quartets are issued by the same 
company. The Lener Quartet have recorded Haydn’s 
delicious work in F major, Opus 3, No. 5. It is not a 
great work, but he would be hard to please who did 
not take delight in its humour and simple beauty. It 
is played with great delicacy and is well recorded. 
The same cannot, unhappily, be said of Beethoven’s 
quartet in E flat, Opus 74, which has been recorded 
by the Capet Quartet. The opening Adagio sounds as 
if it were played by a harmonium, and throughout the 


leader's intonation is often painfully at fault. Apart 
from these faults, the Quartet do not seem to have 
taken the measure of the work. The scherzo is better 
done than the other movements, which is the most 
one can say for it. 

H. 


BROADCASTING 


HE Irish programme on Monday started’ in an 

aimless fashion but became better after the first 

five minutes, so that those who kept their sets 
going were rewarded with some excellent recitation 
and singing, plus orchestra and two pianofortes. The 
writer of a wireless scenario (is that the right term ?) 
has to be careful above all to arrest the attention of 
the listener straight off. There must of necessity be 
some piece of information given, or some definite 
quality of atmosphere ‘‘ put over ”’ at the outset of the 
programme which will give a clue to what that special 
programme is to contain. This can, of course, be 
done by an announcement which stands outside the 
actual matter to be broadcast. But that is really 
begging the question, and a technique can surely be 
evolved which will serve the purpose more artistic- 
ally. This applies, naturally, only to scenarios pre- 
pared definitely for broadcasting. With the broad- 
casting of a play already written another method has 
to be followed. The Radio Times already knows how 
to deal adequately with that situation by means of 
explanatory articles and notes. But the newly- 
written programme offers great scope for fresh 
methods, and the Irish programme failed to make 
good in this one business of getting going imme- 
diately. Also there were one or two pauses, fatal to 
the vitality of the broadcast. 


* 


Otherwise Ireland came off extremely well. Miss 
Sarah Allgood’s singing told finely. The effects 
were successful, at least as far as my _ set 
was concerned. The roar of the surge, the 
soughing of the wind, it was all remarkably 
realistic, one of the B.B.C.’s best efforts in that 
direction. It was an original and effective idea to 
bring on the critic and make him argue about the 
programme while it was proceeding, only he should 
have started his disgruntled carpings sooner. When 
he and the broadcaster-in-charge really got down to it 
the evening became at once amusing and instructive. 
It was as though we were being allowed to see into 
a studio while it was at work, like looking into a 
demonstration hive and seeing the bees hard at it. 
This was the part of the programme which had the 
greatest amount of cohesion. At the end things 
rather tailed off again into miscellaneous musical 
items, charming in themselves but only vaguely coin- 
cident with the main situation. 


* 


These national programmes are among the most 
interesting items provided by the B.B.C. No one who 
follows wireless matters can fail to realize that in 
them there exists one of the brightest examples of 
experimental broadcasting. So far there has been a 
certain amount of ineffective material included in 
these programmes, childish stuff, such as has momen- 
tarily exasperated intelligent listeners. This is prob- 
ably caused by playing down to the audience instead 
of up to them. More than any shivering tyro before 
the microphone, the B.B.C. seems to be haunted by 
the vision of its huge and varied audience. The rest 
of endeavouring to cater for everyone at once (as 
seems to have been attempted in some of the national 
programmes) is that the under-dog, as usual, has come 
off best. It is time that the experimentalists on the 
B.B.C. reinforced their excellent and useful work by 
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giving us something of the highest quality, so that 
the deepest intellect and highest power of brain will 
have to reach out to grasp it. 

* 


The vaudeville programme on Tuesday night w: 
well put together. There was something for most 
people. Miss Ann Penn did the difficult feat of imper- 
sonating by voice only, and succeeded beyond belief. 
Her Nellie Wallace was as impossibly funny as was 
the sound of Mr. Teddy Brown’s xylophone. Why 
this particular instrument should have sounded so 
ridiculously foolish I cannot explain, but its inane 
clatter caused tears of joy. It came through to per- 
fection, having, like Mme. Galli-Curci’s crystal voice 
on the gramophone, some extra carrying quality in its 
overtones. 

At odd moments the wireless enquirer has the 
amusing experience of getting on to the wrong station. 
I can wish him nothing better, in that case, than to 
do as I did on Sunday, and hear by misdirection the 
broadcast description of a football match played in 
Amsterdam between Holland and Switzerland. The 
whole thing was excellently done, very clear and pre- 
cise, with well-chosen words, a certain excitement 
now and then in the speaker’s voice, and as a back- 
ground the sudden cheering of the crowd in the 
stadium. 

ConpDoR 


CIRCUS 
By RosEMARY BLACKADDER 


[ P, Muse! Direct thy ardent feet 
Toward Baker Street or Wigmore Street 

(Or any other street you will 

Adorned by Messrs. Higgs and Hill). 

And hover on admiring wings 

About the restless scaffoldings 

That brighten up that serious place, 

Magic of rhythm and time and space— 

Ladders and joists and ropes and cranes 

And heavy, clanking weight of chains: 

Unfinished lines of steel and wood 

In perpendicular magnitude. 

Seductive shouts of ‘‘ Watch out Bill !’’ 

Or ‘‘ Holla Higgs ’’ or ‘* Na then Hill ”’ 

And all the corps du ballet moves 

In its accustomed, dangerous groves 

(If not it would be smashed to bits). 

The primo ballerino sits 

A thousand feet above the trees 

And eats his mid-day bread and cheese. 

Dangling his boots with reckless grace 

Over the vast and empty space 

(Like Satan brooding o’er abysses) 

Or blows a housemaid perilous kisses, 

One foot upon a ladder, one 

Upon the shadow of the sun. 

He braves the thinnest air as well 

As Icarus or Ariel 

Or Jack upon his beanstalk or 

The gentleman in ‘ Excelsior ’ 

Or Saltambiques or Tightrope-men 

Or acrobats on chairs—But then 

It’s entrance free, and nearer home 

Than Bostock’s or the Hippodrome, 

So we think little of such feats 

And hurry through the careless streets 

Without a glance for what up there 

Is functioning in the dangerous air. 


Off with your hat to Balancing Bill 
And all. his works—or, better still, 
To Mr. Higgs and Mr. Hill. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—160 


Set By Ivor BRown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the most 
persuasive Sonnet in the Shakespearean manner sent 
by a Conservative Candidate for Parliament to that 
dark lady, the New Voter, and containing the words 
productive, de-rating, reassessment, and formule 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for adaptations 
into (1) House-agents’ English; and (2) The 
English of Mr. A. P. Herbert’s ‘ Topsy’ of the 
following passage by C. E. Montague: 


It was a small Tudor mansion of mottled red 
brick, built just about 1550, and time and the 
weather had worked on it well; like old wine and 
old paintings, its walls had the deep-hearted glow 
that has to be slowly amassed—a sort of savings 
put patiently by, out of many years’ income of 
sunshine. ... As the house melted into the garden, 
the garden melted into wide England beyond. 
Over the low brick wall at the riverside edge of 
the lawn, seeds of thé gardeners’ flowers had 
blown out for centuries, autumn by autumn, on to 
the tussocky outer turf that the tide watered twice 
daily; so there was no rigid frontier, with sun- 
flowers all on one side and marsh-marigolds all 
on the other. House and garden, garden and 
foreshore, the old and august thoroughfare of the 
Thames and the green stretch of Surrey beyond 
it were all members one of another. 


Note that adaptation, not word-by-word translation, 
is required, Condensation will be regarded as a virtue 
rather than as a fault. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 160a, 
or LITERARY 160s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Tuesday, April 2. The results will be announced 
in the issue of April 6. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 158 
Set sy T. Earte WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an epitaph, in 
rhymed verse, on a Bootlegger. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation of 
Herrick’s ‘To Anthea’ into modern slang and any 
one of the metrical modes of the present day. 


REPORT FROM MR. WELBY 


158A. Whatever the attitude of their fellow- 
citizens, it is evident that the bootleggers of the 
U.S.A. who fall on active service will not be denied 
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the meed of a melodious tear by the poets of Great 
Britain. The entries for this competition were 
numerous, and the average was high. Oddly 
enough, the laurelJed veterans, with two or three 
exceptions, fell decidedly below their several standards, 
and some of the best efforts came from writers who 
had either not competed at all before or had been 
inconspicuous. As I anticipated, a great deal of 

y was made with ‘‘ bootlegger,” ‘‘ boot on the 
other leg”; but not to much purpose. Too many 
competitors imported moral indignation into their 
epitaphs. 

Ww. K. Scudamore began well : 


Prometheus gave his fire away, 
But Peter Higgins made them pay 
A dollar for a splash. 


The rest was irrelevance. Pibwob was one of 
several who more or less ingeniously depicted a 
continuance of bootlegging beyond the Styx. Walter 
Meade hit on an amusing form, without achieving the 
pithiness of an epitaph. Thora had one good touch 
—‘* summoned spirits from the vasty deep.’’ I liked 
Rand’s 

Phineas James MacColl, 

A merchant in wood-alcohol. 
J. F. P. Thornhill attained to several puns, some of 
them good. Eheu is commended for 


Here lies a carrier of anodynes, 
Who now knows finis, having once known fines. 


Vv. M. Craig shaped his epitaph neatly. Others 
commended are E. S. Goodwill, H. C. M., 
Kamayoshi, L. B., Heather, Major Brawn, and Alice 
Herbert. 

I recommend that the First Prize be awarded to 
James Hall for the first of his two epitaphs, and I 
applaud his second, a travesty of Omar beginning : 
“Hiram indeed is gone.’? The Second Prize goes 
to S. M. Toyne for the first of his entries. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Of two constitutions; 
He left us to find— 

Which one he amended, 
And which undermined. 


James Hai 


SECOND PRIZE 


Sold eau-de-vie to many a “ bo”: 
Has lost his ‘‘ vie *—now craves for “‘ eau.” 


S. M. Toyne 


1588. The results of this competition were dis- 
appointing in respect of quantity, but the quality of 
entries left little to be desired. The enterprise of 
Heather must be acknowledged, but in turning 
Herrick into Mr. A. A. Milne she lost the contrast 
between Caroline and Georgian mood and mode. 
James Hall did pretty much the same in an other- 
wise meritorous version. Majolica, Bébé, Eileen 
Wade all deserve qualified commendation. A 
warmer approval is due to Valimus, but he wandered 
from the scheme of the original. 

I recommend for the First Prize Lester Ralph; for 
the Second Prize F. Wagstaff. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Give me the wire, I’ll ooze along, 
And boost your stocks; 

or give to me the glad, glad eye, 
and you 

can bet your cami-bocks 

that I’ll adhere like glue. 

A lizard of the Lounge, I’d eat 
out of your hand; 


I’d even buy you chocs, 
tho’ there’s no cave-man in the land 
could do the stunts I’d do. 
Mine would be no mere week-end pash; 
tho’ it would fizzle out 
upon the nod, if you showed me the door. 
For you I’d turn the sob-stuff on; 
my tears should splash 
upon the floor, 
till I was boiled about the eyes; 
and even then, no need to shout; 
I’m good for more. 
I’d be all in; I’d give it best; 
although it isn’t done, 
for you I’d go 
in crépe bandeaux 
right down the West. 
Or, if you wanted something rash, 
in triplex special car, 
the gas I’d stand upon, 
however rough the beach, 
you peach! 
You have me by the liver wing, 
the diaphragm. 
You are the cutest Babe, you are! 
For you I’d take an endowment out, 
and wouldn’t give a damn. 
LEsTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Say, kid, you’ve but 

To speak the word 

At any time, 

And you'll be heard. 

And should you find 
Some love you’re missing, 
Just tell this child, 

He'll do the kissing. 

My heart’s for sale, 

But should you bid 

I'll knock it down for nothing, kid. 


Tell me “ stay put,” 
You bet I will; 

But should you find 
My charms are nil, 
I'll do a fade-out 
On the spot 

With waterworks 
And all that rot. 
Want me to gloom? 
I sure can mope. 
For you I’d even take to dope 


In Limehouse. What? 
Peg out? I might 
At your request 
That’s quite alright. 
You are, my dear, 
My meat and drink; 
The tripe I talk, 
The bilge I think. 
You're sure the goods; 
I'l you’re neat, 
I'll tell the world you’ve got me beat. 


F. Wacstasr 


COMMENDED 


Say, old bean, 

Did you ever sing out for anything in your puff 
I wouldn’t rise to ...? Why, the ticker’s keen 
As mustard—sure enough 

You can keep the old heart absolutely on the flutter; 
Still, even if you wished to offer me the bird, 
You'd only have to utter 

The bally word. 

For you, old thing, I’d drain my blinkers dry 

(That is, provided a fellow’s not left without 


His blinkers when he’s chucked his heart away), or 
alternatively 


Peg out. 
To sum up, you can collar heart and noodle, 
In fact, the whole caboodle. 
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HERE have been those who preferred Henry 
Kingsley to Charles, and I seem to remember 
having casually enrolled myself among them in 
one of the earlier of these articles. Well, I have just 
read again two of the three best of Henry’s novels, but 
it is long since I read again any by his brother, 
and I am not now prepared to pronounce, even with 
the licence one has in table-talk, on their relative 
merits. ‘ Ravenshoe ’ seemed to me as a boy, coming 
upon it after I had read five or six books by Charles, 
a powerful novel; and indeed it has power of a sort, 
with one memorable scene. ‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn’ I 
had in thirty years quite forgotten, and, though it 
too has episodic power, I can now very well under- 

stand why it did not stay in the memory. 


Like so many English novelists of his generation, 
Henry had no respect for his art. He would exert 
himself to produce illusion, and then destroy it with 
an apostrophe to the reader, or a stupidly assuring 
footnote telling us that something very similar 
happened to actual persons. He had no anticipatory 
knowledge of the truth enunciated by Wilde in the 
saying that mankind will believe the impossible but 
not the improbable, and no recollection of Coleridge’s 
remark about the ‘ willing suspension of disbelief.’’ 
But all that was only part of the trouble. 


* 
* * 


There may have been able novelists with less notion 
of how to begin and where to end, but they must be 
few. Fewer still must be the novelists not wholly 
contemptible who have had less judgment in pro- 
portioning the alarums and excursions to the event. 
Again and again his preparatory passages are excessive. 
The effect then, on its lower level, is comparable 
with that made by a perusal in the greatest of English 
anthologies of Marston’s Prologue to the second part 
of ‘ Antonio and Mellida,’ which Lamb praised for 
its ‘*‘ tragic note of preparation,’’ and a subsequent 
perusal of that coarse, jumbled and reminiscent melo- 
drama as a whole. But Henry Kingsley is quite as 
capable of under-preparation, and of pluming him- 
self, as in a fatuous footnote near the end of 
‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,’ on what he esteems a brilliant 
surprise, a matchless theatrical stroke. 

* 


Add that his writing is often careless, sometimes 
a veritable grammarian’s funeral, and it would seem 
that one has set him down as unworthy of critical 
attention. Much, however, remains to be said for the 
defence. There is that power of a sort, fitful as it is. 
There is a certain instinct for the use of what was 
then, and in part still is, fresh material. There is a 
kind of amplitude, a sense of elbow-room, of the 
general movement of life outside the particular story 
he has undertaken to tell. Homely detail, or, with 
more effect, detail that is at once homely on a 
universal view and antipodean to us, comes into pages 
conceived in the spirit of conventional romance. 
Improbable characters have traits which only a good 
observer of humanity could have given us. 


* 
* * 


For these among other reasons, though one may 
grumble, one can still read him, and now and then 
with a feverish eagerness. He may even at times 
set one wondering whether the novel has not, in our 
day, grown a little too clever and _ cautious. 


Technique is one thing, the tricks of the trade are 
another. 


For myself, I am no impassioned lover 


of the novel in any of its typical forms, but it does 
sometimes seem to me that it has come to be rather 
a squeezed or starved thing, easier to do with 
moderate success out of scanty experience and a nice 
general literary equipment than the sprawling mid. 
Victorian novel. 


* * 


Men like Henry Kingsley and, on a higher plane at 
his best, Charles Reade are in need of lessons which 
any contemporary school of authorship could give 
them on the earn-while-you-learn principle. But on 
occasion they can bring off the big thing which is not 
to be taught. Henry Kingsley will fumble about for 
pages, be cheaply romantic, feebly jocose, abound in 
digressions, and then be caught up into a rapture 
of narration in which the blemishes scarcely matter, 
Somewhere in him, in the man rather than in the 
writer, and certainly not under his command, there 
is an epical strain, and twice or thrice in a shambling 
novel we have it. He is not trying to put into his 
fiction what is not in himself; and it is, after all, 
better to stammer or be long-winded than to have 
nothing essential to express. Henry Kingsley has 
matter, though with only an intermittent power of 
conveying it. 

* * 


He was several sorts of failure, in the Australian 
adventure which gave him some of his best material 
and later in literature. Swinburne had some literary 
as well as some personal regard for him; Thackeray's 
daughter thought very highly of him; there were 
others whose good opinion was worth having. But 
the official biography of Charles Kingsley, so far as 
I remember, virtually ignored him, and I doubt if he 
ever had a good Press. 

* * 


‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn’ was written in 1859, ‘ Ravens- 
hoe’ in 1861. That was his best period. There- 
after, he was an impossible journalist in Edinburgh, 
writing dictatorial and egotistical leaders in the 
Daily Review, a special correspondent in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the author of feebler and feebler 
novels till his death in 1876. Leslie Stephen had 
known and esteemed him, but when he came to edit 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ did not insist 
on more than a few lines for his old friend. In 
Australia he continued popular. Here, I suppose, 
he had not done much more than survive, though 
to a few good judges he has seemed to have more 
tang of personality than the ever-successful Charles. 
Potentially, at any rate, he was the more consider- 
able man; but who shall value potentialities in 
literature? 

* 
* * 


I have searched the files of the Sarurpay for 1861, 
and it appears that this paper did not think ‘ Ravens- 
hoe’ worthy of notice. Maybe at some later date 
partial amends were made to him by a Saturday 
Reviewer, but I cannot find any evidence of repara- 
tion. It was Charles who engaged the critics, and 
Henry was, with Robert Eyres Landor and Charles 
Tennyson-Turner and Frederick Tennyson, an over- 
shadowed creature. His long absence in Australia 
made him a stranger in literary circles, and 
despite the acquaintances mentioned he does 
not seem to have been very judicious in 
choice of associates. He doubtless lacked the art 
of getting on. Only for three or four years did he 
work with serious ambition at fiction, There are 
many things to be said in explanation, but the final 
thing is doubtless that he was of those who are 
destined to sit below the salt at the literary banquet, 
a numerous and doomed tribe. 
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REVIEWS 
PERIOD OR FASHION? 


By HumBerRT WOLFE 
Byron. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


OT the least interest aroused by the reissue of 
Nx. Nicolson’s ‘ Byron’ is the question whether 
it “dates.” It is like the revival of a play by Mr. 
Noel Coward or Mr. Lonsdale, and makes us ask our- 
selves whether these bright young people introduced 
a period or only a fashion. We hope so much that 
it may be the former; we fear so much that it may 
be the latter. Which, in fact, is it? 

The answer is important, because something more 
than Mr. Nicolson—charming writer as he is—is at 
stake. We are face to face with the fate of the 
whole school of biography ingeminated by Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. Does, we feverishly ask ourselves, 
the faint brilliant sneer survive, or does time swallow 
it down as heartily as the loud dull applause of 
the Victorian era? 

It is difficult to be sure. Nothing could be more 
consciously elegant than the cool beginning with 
Lord and Lady Blessington at Genoa. How unlike 
the beginning of an account of the home-life of 
Tennyson this neat cameo of the English lady on 
the Grand Tour waiting with schoolgirl enthusiasm 
her introduction to Lord Byron! ‘I hope,”’ writes 
she, ‘“‘ he may not be fat... ; for a fat poet is 
an anomaly in my opinion.’’ She sees him. He is 
not fat, though Mr. Nicolson appears to know that 
he was a pale little man ‘‘ without a hat and with 
wisps of auburn-grey hair tumbling over the back 
of his collar.’”” Lady Blessington, after the inter- 
view, makes this entry in her diary. ‘‘ Genoa, 
April 1. I have seen Lord Byron and am dis- 
appointed.’’ 

We share Lady Blessington’s feelings of dis- 
appointment, though we venture to believe that the 
reason is not because we have, but because we 
have not seen Lord Byron. But at least we have begun 
our acquaintance with a disinfectant against hero- 
worship. And something more. We are conscious 
that Mr. Nicolson, like Sir Willoughby, has a leg 
and means to shake it. So, I say, the tale begins 
on a note charmingly casual. We may, Mr. 
Nicolson suggests, introduce ourselves into Lord 
Byron’s company without embarrassment. We may 
treat him as an equal when we are not regarding 
him as an attractive inferior. We are privileged in 
these easy terms to share the life at the Casa Saluzzo. 
We are made contemptuously intimate with a lady 
referred to with a trace of happy insularity as ‘‘ The 
Guiccioli.’? Lest she should excite our sympathies 
we are given from the outset a glimpse of her in 
her distinguished old age generally introduced by 
her complaisant husband as ‘‘ Madame la Marquise 
de Boissy, ma femme, ancienne maitresse de Lord 
Byron.” We are given glimpses of the Leigh Hunt 
family that enable us thoroughly to despise them, 
and what we hear of Shelley is fortunately without 
a touch of distorting romance. 

We may, therefore, prepare ourselves for a realist 
view of the adventure into Greece. Mr. Nicolson is 
not deceived by the glamour of the Isles. Lord 

yron was on his way to his death partly at least to 
break with the complications of his existence at the 

Casa Saluzzi. ‘* Of all the forms of cant, this cant 
4 romanticism was the most insufferable. How he 
nt At the mere word he ground 

It is in this spirit that Mr. Nicolson embarks 
Byron in the brig Hercules, and in this spirit ~ ory he 
brings him by way of Argostoli to the end of his 


Mr. Nicolson describes the actions of the doctors 
engaged in the autopsy. ‘‘ For over an hour the 
five of them hacked and sliced and weighed and 
dumped things into separate pails.’’ Nor is that 
all. He gives us the translation of what he calls a 
curious document which includes among other strokes 
the observation, ‘‘ We bear witness also that in the 
smaller case will be found the honoured intestines 
of the said noble and respected Lord Byron.”’ 

Let it not be supposed that, because this is the 
line, the book does not contain much shrewd 
history, and much first-rate understanding of one 
side of its object. It does, but it also suggests a 
doubt whether iconoclasm may not become as diffi- 
cult to support as hero-worship. Indeed, it may 
even suggest the query whether Mr. Nicolson’s 
extreme refusal to be moved by Lord Byron is not 
the other side of all the gush that his poetry and 
career once generated. 

Let us remember two things about Byron. He 
was a great poet, and he died for Greece. These 
are neither of them wholly comic or contemptible 
circumstances. To treat them as making him semi- 
divine may not be justifiable, but they do not in 
themselves, I suggest, wholly discredit Byron. And 
that being so I am compelled to ask myself whether 
the biography which puts a man in his place is 
necessarily less faulty than that which puts him in 
his niche in a Pantheon. At least, the latter 
encourages us to look at the subject of the biography 
ourselves. The second recommends us to avoid 
him with good-humoured condescension. And if 
the subject happens to be a great writer that is, 
after. all, a pity. 


THE TRAGIC EMPEROR 


Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. A Biography. 
By Joseph Redlich. Macmillan. 21s. 


Y the extent of his dominions, the variety of 

peoples over whom he reigned, the influence 
which he exerted over great events, and the 
inevitability of his failure, the Emperor Franz Josef 
has every claim to be considered the most important 
and the most imposing figure among the European 
monarchs of the nineteenth century. Yet in the 


All petrols are NOT the same 
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different 


THE DIFFERENCE~—Shell petrol is blended 
from sources some of which are exclusive. The 
essentials—anti-knocking, chemical cleanliness, 
easy starting and rapid acceleration— are so 
balanced in Shell that none is absent and none 
developed at the expense of another 


journey at Missolonghi. Lord Byron lies dead and 
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imagination of the average Englishman he has never 
held the same place as the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, nor 
have the people of this country ever appreciated the 
significance of the Habsburg dynasty in the European 
history of the last eighty years. This ignorance is 
due partly to the dignified isolation in which the 
Emperor maintained himself, and partly to his dread 
of publicity and the consequent lack of authori- 
tative works concerning his life. Now this defect 
has been remedied by the publication of Professor 
Redlich’s biography. The Professor is not only an 
ex-Austrian minister, but also one of the greatest 
authorities on the history of constitutional govern- 
ment. His book contains the most lucid and 
unbiased account that has yet been published of the 
causes which led up to the fall of the once-powerful 
Habsburg dynasty. 

The destiny of the Emperor Franz Josef was tragic, 
because it was inevitable. Raised to the throne in 
the place of his feeble uncle by Prince Schwarzenberg 
in order that he might suppress the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, the young Franz Josef received 
his first lessons in the art of government from the 
strongest and most notable personality of that period. 
Schwarzenberg was an absolutist, and into the mind 
of his admiring pupil he inculcated the doctrine of 
unlimited imperial absolutism which was to be the 
Emperor’s guiding principle until the end of his life. 
The vast conglomerate Austrian Empire could only be 
kept together through the conservation of the divine 
monarchical ideal, and with Schwarzenberg’s approval 
the young Emperor soon took up his station half-way 
between heaven and earth; as a good Catholic inferior 
to God, but as a true Habsburg a superior being to 
all ordinary mortals. 

When Schwarzenberg, his only favourite, died, he 
withdrew more and more behind the mystery of his 
majestic isolation, and from that date his ministers 
were mere servants to carry out his orders and to be 
dismissed at his will. He hated Liberalism as a per- 
sonal enemy. When he made concessions, they were 
only made at the point of the sword and with the 
object of being withdrawn as soon as circumstances 
permitted. He lost Piedmont, Sardinia and Venice. 
He quarrelled with the Czar, who had helped him to 
suppress the Hungarian revolution, and this quarrel 
with an autocratic regime like his own was one of his 
most serious mistakes. He failed to unite the German 
races under his own egis, because he never recognized 
the political aspirations of the German middle classes. 
And yet, as Professor Redlich says : ‘‘ He might have 
held and even beaten Bismarck, if a Habsburg could 
ever have been a Liberal.’’ 

When finally the Magyars wrung from him a con- 
stitution he established the Dual Monarchy, and 
refused to allow to the large Slav population of his 
kingdom the same rights as he had granted to his 
Hungarian subjects. Instead, he pampered the 
Magyars and paid no attention to their maltreatment 
of their Slav and the Transylvanian minorities. This, 
his gravest political blunder, was responsible not only 
for the fall of the dynasty, but also for the European 
catastrophe of 1914. His political opinions, however, 
were not malleable. They were a faith, a religion, and 
he was incapable of seeing himself as the sovereign of 
a federal state. 

During his long reign he learnt nothing, and in the 
end the tragedy was complete. His private life was 
full of sorrow, especially his later years. At the age 
of twenty-three he married his seventeen-year-old 
cousin Elizabeth, the beautiful daughter of Duke 
Max of Bavaria, and for five years he enjoyed 
domestic bliss. But the brilliantly intellectual and 
liberty-loving Elizabeth found herself strangled by 
the rigid formalities of the Austrian Court. She was 
never understood by her stolid, unintellectual husband, 
and, although Franz Josef treated her with respect 
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and kindness, especially after the Crown Prince 
Rudolf’s death, the two drifted apart, and long before 
Elizabeth’s murder, Frau Schratt, the Viennese 
actress, had become the consoler and companion of 
this loneliest of monarchs. 

Everyone knows the tragedy of his only son, but in 
the mist of legend which now shrouds the drama of 
Meyerling it has been too readily forgotten that Rudolf’s 
suicide was not merely the result of his passion for 
the beautiful Marie Vetsera, but also the indirect con. 
sequence of his political differences with his father, 
With the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, too, the Emperor 
was always in conflict. The Archduke was admitt 
a difficult character, but he saw the tragedy that was 
coming, and he was prepared to counter it by accept. 
ing the principle of federalization. Franz 
Josef’s attitude to the dynastic question is best 
summed up in the words which he uttered on 
receiving the news of the Archduke’s murder: “A 
Higher Power has restored the order that I was un. 
happily unable to maintain.’’ In this fateful moment 
his first thoughts were for the integrity of the dynasty. 
By this murder God had relieved him of the fear that, 
in spite of Franz Ferdinand’s solemn oath renouncing 
all claim to the succession on behalf of the heirs of his 
morganatic marriage, the sacred order of the house 
of Habsburg might be violated after the Emperor's 
death. 

And in the end this God-ordained monarch was alone, 
except for Frau Schratt. He had cut himself off from 
his two remaining brothers. It is probable that he 
did not desire the war. It is certain that although he 
did not live to see the final collapse he knew long 
before the end that the dynasty was doomed. As 
he himself once said to President Roosevelt, he 
was the last European monarch of the old school. He 
had many good points. His courage was unques. 
tioned, and he bore the blows which Fate dealt him 
with a dignity that was truly majestic. No ruler 
ever served more conscientiously the ideals which he 
conceived to be his duty. He rose at five every morn- 
ing, and there was no pleasure, no amusement, which 
could divert him from his daily task. He exacted a 
Spartan-like discipline from others, but he was no 
less Spartan towards himself, and his good health and 
longevity were largely due to the routine-like discipline 
and simplicity of his daily existence. 

But he had no imagination and not a little coldness 
in his nature. Shooting was his only amusement, and 
in the course of his long life Schwarzenberg, Frau 
Schratt, and his gamekeepers were the only people 
outside his own family to whom he ever showed his 
human side. He was a stronger man than the 
late Tsar (his task was a more difficult one, and yet 
he held the conglomerate dominion together for close 
on seventy years), but like the Tsar he was obsessed 
with the idea of handing over his autocratic heritage, 
unimpaired and unrestricted, to his legitimate 
successor. Apart from his rigid adherence to the prin- 
ciple of absolutism, his judgment lacked discernment 
and even firmness, and in the end with him, too, as 
with ‘the Tsar, ‘‘ the last speaker was nearly 
always right.’ Nevertheless, he was a great gentle- 
man, whose chief fault it was that, having been born 
out of his epoch, he took too long in dying. 


AN INDIAN SOLDIER 
General Dyer. By lan Colvin. Blackwood. 20s. 


T is perhaps ‘‘ no very cynical asperity ” to suppose 
that General R. E. H. Dyer would scarcely have 
attained the honour of a formal biography had it not 
been for the notorious incident which brought his 
military career to an abrupt end in 1919. We should 
thus have lost a very interesting book, for Mr. Colvin’s 
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Herbert Jenkins Spring Books 
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WOMEN OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Paris,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 18s. net. 
Many famous and beautiful women pass through the crowded pages of this latest book by Mr. 
Ralph Nevill—than whom there could be no fitter chronicler. He has delved into the records of 
all ages, and he writes of Queens and Princesses, of Great Ladies and Court Beauties, of 
Mistresses and Courtesans, of Joan of Arc, of Catherine de Medici, of La Pompadour, and many 
another ornament of the fair sex whose name is inscribed for all time on the scroll of fame. To all 


who would know something of Woman through the Ages this volume will prove of the deepest 
interest and importance. 


SEA-TROUT FISHING 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Sc. Author of ‘‘Dry Fly Fishing,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 15s. net. 
In this new book Mr. Bridgett has turned to that branch of angling of which, in his own words, 
‘* There is none in my opinion quite the equal ’’—sea-trout fishing. Mr. Bridgett has made a 
special study of sea-trout, and here gives the facts concerning them which he has acquired and 
the conclusions regarding them which he has drawn. There are three coloured illustrations of 
flies, 16 half-tone plates, and some line drawings. 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN. Author of ‘‘The Joy of the Ground,”’’ etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 1os. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Cran here gives us another delightful volume. Sometimes, in old castles looking over the 
Rhine, one may still find wind-harps fixed in ruinous windows; and blowing through deserted 
banquet-halls, the wind makes music there, and that which seemed dumb proves vocal—a soul 
speaks to those who care to listen. Marion Cran has found the wind-harps among birds and 
creatures, cats and dogs, foxes, toads and men. Ready April. 


FAR AND NEAR 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Author of ‘‘ The Magic of Morocco,” etc. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Elsner is a traveller whose enthusiasm never wanes. Here she tells of experiences strange 
and unusual, and often amusing, gained in many parts of the world. The book is full of that 
vividness and charm with which Mrs. Elsner’s admirers are by now so familiar. Ready April. 


CAMEOS FROM MY LIFE 


By APRIL DAY. 7s. 6d. net. 
April Day is a very remarkable woman. She has visited every country of the world, with the 
single exception of New Zealand, and she possesses an extraordinarily retentive memory for 
strange scenes and events, coupled with a brilliant natural descriptive ability. Many corners of 
the world are brought before the reader in this fascinating work. Ready April. 


LATEST NOVELS. _7/6 NET. 


Cobweb Castle Witch Hazel 
By J. S. FLETCHER. Author of ‘“‘ The Green By W. RILEY. Author of “ peggy oo - 
Rope.” Referee: “ “ The author is at his best ustomary skill and 
Morning Post: ‘ Mr. Fletcher keeps it up wonderfully. . . sureness.’ 


No one knows his job better than he,”’ 
Punch: “‘ Remarkably well provided with thrills.” 


Dancers in the Dark 


By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL. Author of ‘* Love 
—and Carol.” 

Daily Mirror: “ Thrilling and pleasant reading.” 

Yorkshire Observer: “‘ A thrilling romance.” 


Jacqueline on her Own 


By RICHARD STARR 
Truth: “A feast of irresistible fun.” 
Notts Journal: A thoroughly delightful story." 


The Catspaw 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Author of “ The 
Terror of the Air.” 
Morning Post: ‘‘ A typical piece of international villainy.” 


Daily Mirror: “A thrilling story, told by a master of 
mystery.” 


The Man with the Amber Eyes 


By EDGAR JEPSON and HUGH CLEVELY. 
Daily News: ‘ Most sensationally satisfying.” 
Times Lit. Suppt.: “‘ A series of exciting thrills.” 


The Phantom Musketeer 
By CHARLES BRANDON. Author of ‘‘ The 
Missing 


Morning inn “A vivid tale. . 


The Winning Card 
By ELWYN YORK. 


Sheffield Independent: ‘‘ An absorbing story which holds the 
reader 


Referee: “‘ A powerful novel.” 


The Vagrant Lover 
SINDERBY. Author of Dogs- 
Si nda “ Get ready to ” 
Yorkshire “ More escapades. 


The Killing of Ezra Burgoyne 
By PETER LUCK. Author of “ Under the 
Fourth—?” 


Yorkshire Observer: “A murder mystery that thrills. It is 
so convincing.” 


The Cancelled Score Mystery 


on — LANE. Author of “ Found on the 
oa: ” 
Morning Post: Something new in fiction.” 
Truth: “ A double my to challenge the reader.” 
Money For Nothing 
By P. G. WODEHOUSE. Author of “ Meet 
Mr. Mulliner.” 
oo “ Mr. Wodehouse is the nearest thing to per 


offered us. 
P. G. Wodehouse is a public benefact 


. Certain to please.” 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., THREE YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON 
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well-known literary skill has given us a vivid picture 
of the earlier part of General Dyer’s life. Born at 
Murree in 1864, and spending his childhood and early 
schooldays at Simla, Reginald Dyer ‘‘ drank know- 
ledge of India as it were through his skin "—a 
metaphor possibly suggested to his biographer by the 
fact that his father was the first man who success- 
fully brewed bitter beer in India, ‘‘ the Ganymede 
of an Indian Olympus.” Like so many of the chota 
sahibs with whom Mr. Kipling has familiarized us, 
he gained his first acquaintance with Indian ways from 
the household servants, the Simla bazaars and the 
hillmen of the neighbouring district. It was thus 
natural that, after a couple of years in an English 
regiment, he decided to go into the Indian army, 
where he rose in due course to command the 25th 
Punjabis. In the meantime he had seen service on 
the frontier and had managed to pass for the Staff 
College, where he was one of the brilliant batch of 
1896, including Lord Haig, Lord Allenby and many 
lesser heroes of the war. He made little mark at 
Camberley, but the commandant’s report on him 
ended with these prophetic words: ‘‘ This officer has 
shown great force of character, and I shall expect to 
hear of him again.” 

The great chance of Dyer’s life, which showed that 
with better opportunities he might have held a high 
place among those dashing soldiers who gave us our 
Indian empire, came to him in 1916, when he was 
sent ‘‘ to take charge of the military operations in 
South-east Persia.” | Dyer’s own account of the 
brilliant operations by which he carried out this 
mission has already been published, but naturally fails 
to do justice to the amazing nerve and resourcefulness 
which he showed in his dealings with the Sarhad 
raiders. The fifty pages which Mr. Colvin devotes to 
the campaign present one of the most thrilling minor 
epics of the war. Sheer bluff and dash supplied 
the lack of troops and stores, as they had done for 
Clive and his immediate successors. Dyer knew the 
Oriental mind well enough to work upon it with a 
brave show. He could only raise nine trained rifle- 
men, backed by about a hundred raw recruits and 
levies, with two mountain guns, two Maxims, and 
seventeen horsemen. Fortunately, he had a baggage 
train of 600 camels, who made dust enough for a 
division. 

By means of carefully tutored spies Dyer 
let the enemy know that he was advancing with an 
army of five thousand men. When he sighted the 
first hostile force, about two thousand strong in a 
defensible position, he sent out his seventeen cavalry- 
men on their big horses to show themselves on the 
enemy’s flank. As soon as they topped the hill, Dyer 
opened fire from his guns and charged the hostile 
centre with his nine men and a handful of levies. 
‘* Jiand, persuaded that the van of a great army was 
bearing down upon him, mounted his camel and told 
his men to save themselves.” This first bluff was 
followed up by equally daring and successful opera- 
tions, in which Dyer’s personal courage and bulldog 
tenacity were frequently illustrated. Finally, he not 
only suppressed the trouble which he had been sent 
to quell, but was able to offer the territory of the 
Sarhad as a, gift to the Indian Government—an 
embarrassing gift, since it actually belonged to Persia. 

The second half of Mr. Colvin’s book is in tragic 
contrast to the first. It was Dyer’s fate to be placed 
in a position from which few military leaders could 
have emerged without one or other sort of disaster. 
The Amritsar incident is fully discussed by Mr. Colvin, 
who provides ample material for the reader to form 
his own judgment as to Dyer’s action in firing on the 
crowd in the Jallianwala Bagh. It may be noted 
that Sir William Beynon, who commanded the division 
of which Dyer’s brigade formed part, had no doubt 
as to the purely military justification of the shooting : 


In his view Dyer, by taking his tiny force through that 
narrow lane, had walked into a trap. The rest was a psycho- 


logical question, hung upon the finest of balances. If 

had hesitated, if the mob had rushed upon him, he and his 
force must have perished like a fly flattened on a wall... , 
‘* But what I do not understand,’’ General Beynon added, 
‘*is why you shot so many.” 


Mr. Colvin’s own view is that Dyer’s action was 
completely justified by other than military considera- 
tions, and that the fear which it inspired put a prompt 
end to a rebellion which might otherwise have cost far 
more Indian native blood than was shed on what Dyer 
himself always called ‘‘ that horrible day.” Nothing 
is more difficult than to say what might have happened 
in other circumstances—if, for instance, Dyer had 
abstained from leading an inadequate force into the 
city of Amritsar while it was in the hands of a blood- 
intoxicated mob. But few readers are likely to close 
Mr. Colvin’s book without regretting the long-drawn- 
out ordeal which clouded the last years of a previously 
gallant and successful career. 


MR. GOULD’S ESSAYS 


The Musical Glasses. By Gerald Gould. Methuen. 
5s. 


O read Mr. Gould is to listen to a superb general 

conversation. Not that any conversation was 
ever half so packed with good things as are these 
essays—in the matter of well-considered impromptus 
the pen is mightier than the tongue. But what 
Mr. Gould has equally with the conversationalist is 
laughter. These essays are a changeable taffeta of it. 
It is audible in every paragraph, adding charity to 
criticism, gaiety to wisdom, persuasiveness to 
prejudice and an attractive air of frivolity to wide 
learning and serious opinion. It is impossible in 
reading Mr. Gould not to share in some part of his 
high spirits and good humour. 

That is to say, we enjoy ourselves as we read. 
We laugh with Mr. Gould and we laugh at him; 
but when he allows us to laugh at him he has 
always been a little quicker in seeing the joke 
than we have been ourselves. Take for example the 
essay in which Mr. Gould described how he was 
called to the telephone ‘‘ and invited out of the 
infinite to buy a Persian rug... it had been 
informed, said the voice, that I was a connoisseur 
in Persian rugs. How idle a thing is the vanity of 
the human heart!’’ Mr. Gould continues: 


Actually, I felt complimented. There was being attri- 
buted to me, by somebody I did not know, a knowledge 
which I quite desperately do not possess; and yet I smirked 
with gratification into the telephone. I suppose there is 
nobody, from Khorassan to Kidderminster, who knows less 
about Persian rugs than I do; and assuredly my adulator’s 
purity of motive was a dubious thing; but, for one rich 
moment, I saw myself a connoisseur. ‘* And so,’? as the 
literary lady in the wig said to Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘‘ the 
vision fadeth.’’ I denied the soft impeachment, laid off the 
flattering unction from my soul, and replaced the receiver, 
murmuring : 


O stranger, shall I call thee Kurd, 
Or but a wandering voice? 


We have all had these moments—when the photo- 
grapher tells us that our photograph has been 
chosen to be shown among the ‘ hand-coloured 
portraits in his studio’’ and asks would we not 
like to purchase a few uncoloured copies of the 
masterpiece ourselves to send to our friends as 
Christmas cards—when the milliner assures us that 
sealing-wax red is above all colours our colour— 
but we cannot descend to solid earth like Mr. 
Gould by way of irony, quotation and _ allusion, 
landing light-footedly upon a pun. Reality rushes 
up to meet us more harshly. 

And if Mr. Gould is so deft at exposing human 
vanity, he is equally good at exposing human 
modesty. Here is his summary of the attainments 
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of an ordinary man as opposed to what the ordinary 
man would call ‘‘ a brainy fellow ”’: 


He can make things with his hands, because he has 
wanted .to know how—bookshelves, and wireless sets, and 
other gadgets for the home. He knows about horse-racing, 
cricket, football and boxing. He has seen all the great 
performers in these arts, and he is able to discriminate 
among greyhounds. Never a week passes but he goes to the 
theatre; he is intimately acquainted with the history of the 
English stage from the death of Irving, and remembers who 
shone in what parts. He can play a fair game of chess, 


draughts, bridge, whist, cribbage and poker. He excels at _ 


patience. He can mend the bath-room tap... . 


Mr. Gould also assures us, though we doubt this 
a little, that this ordinary man knows the names 
of birds and flowers—butterflies and fishes would be 
more in his line, we think; but the point is in Mr. 
Gould’s comment on him. ‘‘ Actually, his range 
of knowledge is infinitely wider than mine,’ says 
Mr. Gould, ‘‘ because his curiosity is infinitely 
greater.” Mr. Gould really means this, for all 
his packed allusions and his capacity for making 
jokes in at least four languages, not counting 
American, and two of them dead at that. 

Mr. Gould is the least stuck-up and swaggering of 
mortals. Strong as he is with wit and knowledge 
and a diviner’s instinct for humbug, he goes about 
the world as if he were unarmed. He cannot help 
observing its follies and its uglinesses; but he 
observes them from no fortress of self-complacency. 
He enquires even when he makes a case. There 
is his portrait of a happy man, for instance, a 
revolutionary portrait which destroys at every 
sentence the moral or the sentimental view of life, 
or faith in justice, or in the accepted adjustments 
that may be looked for in the next world. Mr. 
Gould does all this with an air of merely being 
candid; indeed, he is merely candid, and that is the 
most difficult and most admirable thing for any 
writer to be. ‘‘I have known only one perfectly 
happy man in my life,’ says Mr. Gould. ‘‘ And 
this, or something like it, was his way ”: 

He was a publican, and, as far as my knowledge went 

(I cannot pretend to have tested it at every hour of the day), 

lived behind his bar and for it. . . . A cold surface geniality, 

an angry suspicious and vacant charm, gilded that countenance 
already over-polished with potations: its ruddiness conveyed 
no warmth, its cheerfulness no cheer. His joy was all for 
himself; and every few minutes he would help himself to 
more. 
To quote from an essay is to spoil it; but we 
cannot help going on quoting. ‘‘I never saw him 
drunk,” says Mr. Gould, ‘‘ I never saw him sober ”: 
His conversation, anecdotal and egotistical, was a jolly but 
dreary chronicle of self-indulgence. Apart from curses on 
the weather, and the throaty animal cries with which he 
indicated that he was drinking to the future welfare of his 


customers, he spoke of nothing but himself; and of himself 
he spoke always with admiration, 


How neatly, how nicely, Mr. Gould captures for us 
this body and soul; and to these he adds an equally 
unalluring philosophic conclusion. 

“It is to correct the discrepancy between 
happiness and virtue that man has called in the 
future life... but,’? says Mr. Gould “... 
virtue does not balance happiness in this life and 
I see little reason to suppose that it will do so 
in any other.” ‘‘ The justice of infinity,” he con- 
cludes with a characteristic smile, ‘‘ will perhaps 
summon the drunken ruffian to the only sort of 
bar ke understands.’’ 

The same smiling charity irradiates all these 
essays. Mr. Gould studies that difficult palimpsest 
called human nature with the common-sensical eyes 
of the writer of comedy, but also with the generous 
eyes of a poet. He makes us laugh, think and 


sigh, and chiefly he makes us laugh. What better 
can be asked of a book than that ? Readers of the 
SaturDAy Review have already enjoyed these essays 
on their weekly appearances. 
be enjoyed even more. 


In book form they will 
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TRUTH AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


The Truth Behind the News, 1918-1928. By George 
Seldes. Faber and Gwyer. 18s. 


ENSORSHIP and Propaganda, as a reactionary 

might say, are the natural antitoxin to Democracy ; 
if you insist on entrusting ultimate power to the masses 
who are totally unfitted for wielding it, you must so 
tamper with their information and play upon their 
weaknesses that they can be induced to give in any 
ordinary circumstances the verdict desired by their 
now precarious masters. Thus the growth of so many 
politically conscious nations, the thirst for news, and 
the colossal output of printed words which caters for 
it have been accompanied not by an increase but by 
an actual shrinkage in the amount of trustworthy 
information available. The dictators of Europe have 
not only to suppress damaging news and criticism 
within their own countries; they have also to pay 
close attention to the effects of their policy upon other 
States on whom they are financially or economically 
dependent. Where that policy is most glaringly at 
variance with the democratic principles of the great 
powers interested, and cannot be foregone without the 
continuance of the despotic regime being endangered, 
there the dictator must resort to an attempt to paper 
over the cracks by suppressing or distorting informa- 
tion about it which might prove embarrassing if it 
were published. 

But, as Mr. Upton Sinclair has made it 
unnecessary to point out, this enforced discrepancy 
between the ascertained facts and the published 
account of them is by no means confined to absolutist 
States; powerful interests in oil, finance, politics, 
religion and so on attempt manipulation of the same 
sort even in the most democratic. In England, where 
Freedom of the Press is a major traditional privilege, 
regarded almost as a fundamental right, there is at 
the present time only one daily newspaper which 
regularly publishes anything approaching a reasonably 


SAILS 


AND SADDLES 


by 
Sir MICHAEL W. S. BRUCE 


‘Though only in his thirty-fifth year, he 
has enjoyed a sufficient number of exciting - 
adventures to fill the average three score 
years and ten many times over. . , 
Mote vermilion in Rio stands out against 
the pitch black of the freezing winds that 
blow off the Horn, which the author 
doubled as a foremast hand in a sailing 
ship. Cow-punching in Brazil on one of 
the huge tinned-meat ranches, and explor- 
ation on the Amazon with a weird and 
cryptic employer by no means exhaust 
the list of Sir Michael Bruce’s experiences, 
related with a cheerful gaiety which 
makes them as amusing in retrospect 


as they must have trying 
in actuality.’ Saturday Review. 
75. 6d. net. 
JONATHAN CAPE LONDON 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 


announces the following 


Shakespeare Head Press Editions: 
THE NOVELS OF 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


FIRST GROUP: 
The Barchester Novels 


Library Edition. In 14 volumes at £8 165s. the set. 
Limited to 500 sets 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY - - - 1 volume 
THE WARDEN - - - - - 1 volume 
BARCHESTER TOWERS - - - 2 volumes 
DOCTOR THORNE - - - - 2 volumes 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE - - - 2 volumes 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 2 volumes 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET 4 volumes 
With a General Introduction by 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 


To be followed in Groups with the objective of a 
definitive TROLLOPE. The Political Group is 
announced to follow immediately 


THE NOVELS OF 


Twenty-one 
volumes. 
Printed from 150 copies 
type. on Large 
Crown Paper. 
octave. 17 guineas 
the set. 
74 guineas 
the 


Samuel Richardson 


PAMELA 4 volumes 
CLARISSA HARLOWE 9 volumes 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 8 volumes 


Uniform with the Shakespeare Head Press editions of 
DEFOE, FIELDING, SMOLLETT, etc. 


BEDE’S 
History of the 
Church of England. 


THOMAS STAPLETON’S TRANSLATION 


450 copies on hand-made paper. Hand ‘set. Type 
distributed. 45 5s. net 


OXFORD 


DENT BOOKS 


from ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD ST. 
LONDON W.C. 2 


* 


CAR AND COUNTRY 


Week-end Signposts to the Open 
Road by JOHN PRIOLEAU 


The author of The Adventures of Imshi, 
whose weekly contribution to the Observer 
under the title of “‘ Car and Country ” is so 
well known to motorists, here gives a series 
of reflections on nearly every part of 
England and Wales as seen from a car. 
His book of roads is at once discursive and 
practical, telling of the emptiest highways 
and the most beautiful lanes, no less than 
the latest arterial tracks. It shows a fine 
appreciation of the “ real England ”—with 
advice on how to get there. It should be 
bought by every country-loving motorist 
who takes the open road this Easter. 

With over 50 maps. Decorations by John Garside 

5s. met. From all Booksellers 


* 


THE REBEL 


GENERATION 


An Epic of Dutch Family Life 
by JO VAN AMMERS-KULLER 


ARNOLD PALMER writes in the Sphere :— 
“T think it superb, a mighty achievement, 
a great, generous, sympathetic, under- 
standing saga of humanity—that has given 
me hours of enthralled interest and drawn 
from the depths the tears of things.” 
The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 
“This Dutch interior is quite exquisite in its 
detail, its clear line and pattern. The four 
generations of the Corneveldt family of 
Leyden become intimately known to us 
. . . . each woman in the group admirably 
distinct and alive. Mrs. van Ammers- 
Killer writes with authority, with wisdom, 
and with an excellent sense of humour.” 
Translated by M. W. Hoper. 75. 6d. net. 
Third Impression 


* 


THUS AND THUS 


Stories of fact by 
HENRI BARBUSSE 


“Terrible and 

Goutp. “ Written with power and mor- 

dant humour.”—T.P.’s Weekly “M. 

Barbusse is no mere sensationalist. The 

book may help us to know ourselves.” — 
British Weekly. 

Translated by Brian Rhys. 75. 6d. net. 

Second Impression 
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full and unbiased accounts of events, and that not in 
London, which is the clearing-house of the world’s 
news. Abroad, the first-rate newspapers which are 
absolutely above suspicion on all subjects can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand; they are few, and 
steadily diminishing. 

Mr. Seldes, who has had since the Armistice the 
fortune to find himself, not undesignedly, in many 
interesting parts of the world on interesting occasions, 
and the exasperation of seeing the reports which he 
cabled in good faith repeatedly suppressed and muti- 
lated by authorities who found them distasteful, has 
had his revenge by putting all this intercepted news 
into a book which no one who reads newspapers with 
the ambition of learning what is going on in the 
world can afford to miss. It is an indictment of the 
most damaging sort, because it consists almost 
entirely of detailed instances quoted from first-hand 
experience. He is not unnaturally a little eager to 
take a belated credit for scoops of which the world 
was never allowed to hear—for example, when he was 
the first American to interview Hindenburg during the 
retreat of the German armies in November, 1918. He 
is also unable entirely to exclude from his vivid and 
pictorial prose journalistic labels which detract from 
the atmosphere they are intended to assist, as when 
he says of Mussolini: ‘‘ Finally, all the doors of the 
Palazzo Chigi opened. A blue and gold flunkey 
pushed apart the last barrier, revealing an enormous 
museum-like room, gloomy, hung with dark paintings, 
empty but for a few chairs, a great globe on its stand, 
and at the farthest corner, the dictator of Italy, the 
most interesting man of our era.” What a vast minus 
quantity those last six words add! 

The prophetic conviction with which Mr. Seldes 
dramatically reveals the true state of affairs in one 
country after another has a faintly monotonous effect, 
but his fervour, sometimes a trifle ingenuous, is the 
measure of his sincerity, and however much his point 
of view may be discounted, his book remains a work 
of exceptional importance, which it would be 
unfair to him to summarize, since it fully deserves to 
be read in detail as it stands. 


THE BOAT RACE 


The University Boat Race (Official Centenary 
History). Compiled by G. C. Drinkwater and 
T. R. B. Sanders. Edited by His Honour 
Judge C. Gurdon. Cassell. 15s. 


R. DRINKWATER and Mr. Sanders deserve 

the thanks of all who take an interest in Oxford 
and Cambridge rowing. Under the editorship of 
Judge Gurdon they have (at the request of the 
University Boat Clubs) recorded every race between 
the two universities. They have also given some very 
interesting facts, many of which make most amusing 
reading. 

The early accounts, before the Thames Conservancy 
had been vested with the power of closing the river 
(in 1865), are excellent reading, though conditions 
must have been exasperating to those taking part 
in the race. The task of a coxswain must have 
been even harder than that of the oarsmen (although 
they were rowing on the old fixed seats) and in 
nearly every race the course steered seems to have 
been very erratic as the racing cutters (such 
was the boat used) evaded tugs, barges and wherries. 
Accidents were remarkably few considering that 
these boat races were more like an obstacle race, 
though in the early ’sixties we read that the 
Cambridge boat was actually run down after the 
finish, by a tug. Nearly every year the Presidents 
refused to start until all the steamers were behind 
them. But the behaviour of these steamer captains 
is hard to understand when one sees the perfect 
conditions that prevail now, 


Kings, Churchills and 
Statesmen 


A Foreigner’s View 
By KNUT HAGBERG. 12s. 6d. net 

A series of biographical studies of English personalities 
and present, by a Swedish writer whose knowledge of England 
is remarkably acute. dealt with include: George IV, 

n Victoria, Edward VII, and the ex-Kaiser; the Duke of 
arlborough, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Winston Churchill; 

Lord Palmerston, Lord Fisher, Mr. Lloyd » Mr. Baldwin 
and Lord Birkenhead. 

“A thoroughly illuminating volume, fresh, independent and 
persuasive. Mr. Hagberg has a sound sense of characters, and 
n his own observation for his judgments.”—Daily 
elegraph, 


The Empress Tzu Hsi 


By the PRINCESS DER LING. Illus. 12s. 6d. net 
Author of ‘‘ Two Years in the Forbidden City,’’ etc. 
The life story of the great Manchu Empress who is known 
to the world as Old Buddha—her quiet youth and girlhood, the 
Emperor’s sudden choice of her as secondary wife, her growing 
influence at Court till she became tt dominant personality in 
China, her experiences during the Boxer rebellion and her death 
not many years ago. 


The Child Grows up 


By EVELYN SHARP. 7s. 6d. net 
Author of ‘‘ The London Child,’’ etc. 

In her new book, Miss Sharp pursucs the interesting career of 
the child of our elementary schools. She confines her observa- 
tions to the boys and girls who go to work at the age of 
fourteen, and deals throughout with normal and not abnormal 


types. 

Ac Miss Sharp writes, as always, with good seyse and good 
humour on a subject with which she is thoroughly at home. 
She mixes her facts and her sympathetic imagination with judg- 
ment and a rare understanding of the desperate adventure of 
youth in our great cities."—Daily News. ‘* The book, with its 
admirable descriptions and illustrative stories, is one that no 
educationalist should miss.""—New Statesman, 


The Latest Fiction 


By BEN TRAVERS 
The Collection of To-day 


3s. 6d. net 


‘* Of Mr. Travers I can never get tired. ‘ The Col- 
lection To-Day ’ is a succession of rollicking absurdities, 
many of them informed by true and subtle wit.”— 
GeratD Goutp in The Observer. ‘‘ Hilarious stories 
by that national benefactor, Ben Travers. They are 
full of laughter."—Star. ‘A really funny book.”— 
Daily Mirror. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
The Curse of Eve 


7s. 6d. net 


In her new novel Mrs. Steel has forsaken old India 
as a setting and writes a story of modern English 
society life. 


By ANNIE HAYNES 
The Crime at Tattenham 


Corner 
7s. 6d. net 


Miss Haynes’s new thriller, which has as its back- 
ground Epsom, the turf, and high finance has already 
achieved success as a Daily Mail serial. 


By H. B. DRAKE 
The Children Reap 


7s. 6d. net 


‘* Mr. H. B. Drake is already familiar to the public 
as a romantic writer of exceptionally high quality, and 
this story gives us another thoughtful, well-written, and 
enthralling study of the heroic and the uncanny.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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FICTION 

THE GOOD COMPANIONS 

By J. B. Priestley tos. 6d, net 
THE COAT WITHOUT SEAM 

By Maurice Baring 7s. 6d, net 
THE PAINTED FACE 

By Oliver Onions 7s. 6d. net 
THE DARK MILE 

By D. K. Broster 7s. 6d. net 
NIGHT FALLS ON SIVA’S HILL 

By Edward Thompson 7s. 6d. net 
SIX MRS. GREENES 

By Lorna Rea 7s. 6d. net 


CATS IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


By Daisy Fellowes 6s. net 
MW—XX.3 
By Roland Pertwee 7s. 6d. net 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


JOSE ANTONIO PAEZ (1790-1873) 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham 


15S. net 
THE HOUSE OF MEMORIES 

By Lady Wilson 6s. net 
THE THIRD ROUTE 

By Sir Philip Sassoon 2s. 6d. net 
MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT 

By Muriel Draper 12s. 6d. net 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED NOBEL 

By Ragnar Sohlman and Professor 


Henrik Schiick. Authorised by 
the Nobel Institute and translated 
by Brian and Beatrix Lunn ras. 6d. net 


MAGIE NOIRE 


By Paul Morand. _ Illustrated by 
Aaron Douglas 8s. 6d. net 


* 
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NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


The String of Pearls 
By HEDWIG COURTHS-MAHLER. 


7s. 6d. 
Frau Courths-Mahler has written over one hundred novels 


—with a sale of more than twenty millions. Her stories 
have been translated into nearly every European language, 
and sixtecn of them have been adapted for film scenarios. 
She makes a point of giving the public just what they want 
—she conceives plots that will hold the interest of everyone, 
young or old. 


The Second Guess 
By WALTER C. BROWN. 7s. 6d. 
“ Sweepstake " Mason had ruled the underworld for years, 
but now he was double-crossed. As thrilling a detective story 
as ever came from the underworld, with a cleverly and 
fiendishly-conceived plot. 


The Tapestry Room Murder 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 


7s. 6d. 
A New “ Fleming Stone” Detective story by the author of 
“The Tannahill Tangle,” etc. 


Lincoln’s Mary and the Babies 
By BERNIE BABCOCK, author of “‘ The Soul 
of Ann Rutledge.” 7s. 6d. 
Much interest has been aroused lately about Lincoln’s family 
life—and many doubtful stories have taken root. Bernie 
Babcock, long an authority on Lincoln and his family, tells 
the absolute. truth about Mary Todd Lincoln—her little 
faicties, the affairs with which gossip associated her name. 


The Gardener’s Bed Book 

Short and Long Pieces to be Read in Bed by 
Those Who Love the Green Growing Things 
of Earth from the Country Journals by 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of 

** Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 
10s. 6d. 
Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes rest- 


ful, comes this fresh and unusual book to be read after good- 
night is said. Frontispiece and decorative end-papers. 


Myths and Legends of Flowers: 
Trees, Fruits and Plants 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and 
Revised Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Here are gathered in one compendious volume, alphabetic- 


ally arranged, the legends of flowers, trees, fruits and Liants 
of all countries and all ages. 


Tales from Greek Mythology 


Retold and _ illustrated. By KATHARINE 
PYLE. 12 black-and-white _illustrations. 
Sq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Grown-ups as well as children will enjoy reading these 
stories that never grow old—that never lose their charm and 
lure no matter how many times they are read. 


The Story of Virginia’s ist Century 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 21s. 
Virginia was discovered as “‘ Plentifull sweet and whole- 
some of all the world,” by Captain Barlow, whom Queen 
Elizabeth had sent forth to seek new lands. The stirring 
century during which she became a strong, flourishing colony 
is here storied with authoritative accuracy. 24 illustrations. 


Psychology from the Standpoint of 
a Behaviorist 
By JOHN B. WATSON. Third New and 
Revised Edition. 12s. 6d. 
The study of behaviorism, the new psychology, based on 
natural science, which is affecting every branch of modern 
thought to-day. It will show you how to direct and control 


your own actions through an understanding of the behaviour 
of others. 


Troubles We Don’t Talk About 
By J. F. MONTAGUE, M.D. _Iilustrated. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 
This book tells about the troubles w_ don’t talk about even 
to one’s physician, at least until it can be put off no longer. 
The author takes care to tell us the things we want to know, 
what can and cannot be done to relieve or cure distressing 
conditions a about by faulty personal hygiene or other 
conditions that false modesty prevents being properly cured. 


How to Use Your Mind 


By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. Third Edition. 
Thoroughly revised and se-set. 6s. 
Explains: How to take notes properly. How to memorize 
readily. How to concentrate easily. How to reason logically; 
and How to express with facility. 


Spring Announcement List sent post free on application 


6 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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There are many names which add lustre to the 
story of this great annual struggle, which to-day 
celebrates its centenary. With all the hundreds of men 
who have taken part in the race, one would expect 
to find rather a jumble of names and contemporary 
facts, but the compilers have made one race follow 
another with delightful continuity. 

Tradition of fair play, sportsmanship, every man 
straining his utmost, the beautiful picture of eight 
men swinging in perfect time, have done much to 
make for the popularity of this struggle over one 
of the most exacting courses in the world. Even 
the first race, before the tradition became associated 
with the event, was witnessed by 20,000 people. 

Reasons for the production of this book’ are not 
needed, but one finishes it with the feeling that there 
is another chapter to be recorded which is really one 
of the most interesting. To-day’s contest will decide 
whether or not both universities will be credited with 
the same number of wins at the end of the first 
hundred years. 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
TRAVELLER IN THE EAST 


Ibn Battuta. Travels in Asia and Africa 1325-1354. 
Translated and selected by H. A. R. Gibb. 
The Broadway Travellers. Routledge. 15s. 


ee was surely one of the Prophet’s most excellent 
inspirations to make religious capital out of the 
Arab’s wandering habits by laying down the 
obligation of the Mecca pilgrimage. It was to 
strengthen the monopoly of the eastern trade routes 
with the purposes of the faith, and to put a 
premium on the souls of travellers. The modern 
who assuages his wanderlust by reading the travel 
diaries of such men as Ibn Battita, looks enviously 
at that vast freemasonry of Islam and the frame- 
work of protection and hospitality which it imposed 
upon the East, wherein Brotherhood would vie with 
Brotherhood, even to the sword’s point, for the 
privilege of entertaining and accommodating the 
traveller gratis. And when the Mohammedan 
traveller in the fourteenth century was an ambitious 
theologian—as Ibn Battita was—there was scarcely 
any limit beyond that of his own courage, to the 
lands he might visit once the Mecca pilgrimage was 
achieved. The theologian had no special status 
and no prerogatives apart from those which the 
fears of people and rulers gave him, but he had no 
difficulty in persuading sheikhs and sultans that 
virtue—and, more precisely, influence with the 
governor’s subjects—went out from him, and that 
some substantial propitiations might be advisable. 
The arrangement was, of course, not as crude as 
that; travellers are always kind to travellers. The 
Oriental mind is richer in the euphemisms which 
suitably disguise this romantic mixture of politico- 
religious blackmail and lavish hospitality, and that 
it was an excellent and well-oiled system is proved 
by Ibn Battita’s own achievements. He started 
out with very little in his purse and accumulated 
fortunes in the form of gifts. In fact, if he was not 
given what he considered his due, he very soon let 
the donor know. Now accumulating embassies and 
missions, now starting off with no apparent motive 
whatever, he managed to cover over 75,000 miles 
in his time, a fantastic feat for the fourteenth 
century, and claimed to be the only Arab who had 
visited the realms of every Muslim ruler of his time 
besides those of the two great infidel rulers in 
Constantinople and China. 

Ibn Battita was a native of Tangier and came of 
the religious upper class of the Mohammedart 
community. He set out on his adventures at the age 
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RETR 


INVOCATIONS 
TO ANGELS 


by Edgell Rickword 


‘ Few living poets have a more certain com- 

mand of technique, and he accepts nothing 

secondhand in either thought or manner.’ 
—HumsBert WOLreE in The Observer 


‘ He is one of the very few modern poets with 
whom the student of poetry need cultivate a 
more than nodding acquaintance; his volume 
is one of the few which a critic should go to 
the trouble of purchasing and keeping on his 
shelves.’ —New Statesman 


‘But a reviewer cannot presume with his 
farthing candle to guide a writer of that specu- 
lative insistency and unborrowed style. For 
scale of vision, and grim wit, and various 
verse, he may direct the reader to the masque 
called ‘‘ The Happy New Year ’’ at the end 
of Mr. Rickword’s novel.’ 


—E. B. in The Nation 
5s. net 


WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


NOVELS 


WINTER SONATA 


by Dorothy Edwards 
6s. net 


HUMOURS UNRECONCILED 


by Sherard Vines 
7s. 6d. net 


HAUNCH, PAUNCH 
AND JOWL 


by Samuel Ornitz 
7s. 6d. net (shortly) 


BROWNSTONE AND 
IVORY 


by Kenneth Champion Thomas 
7s. 6d. net (shortly) 


WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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Faber @ Gwyer 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
By Arthur Mayhew, C.I.E. 


‘Mr. Mayhew’s book is written out of 
abundant knowledge, es y of the 
earlier and obscurer peri His partisan- 
ship is an advantage in a man so honest ; 
you know where he stands and respect him 
for it. His book fills a place empty 
hitherto.’—The Observer. 


125. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH BEHIND 
THE NEWS 
1918-1928 

By George Seldes 
‘An unusual book, full of ym 
stories and of things that wanted saying 
. Decidedly a book we would not have 
missed for worlds. Both publishers and 
author deserve our thanks.’—The Spectator 
185. net. 


A SOLDIER’S DIARY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 
With an Introduction by 
Henry Williamson 


‘ The writer of this diary is a brave, good- 
humoured and wonderfully able man. . . . 


His diary covers the whole period of the 
war. He saw every form of warfare, 
endured every hardship, horror and danger. 
. Throughout he is beautifully sane, 
steadfast, unselfish and brave.’—The Daily 

News. 
75. 6d. met. 


FACSIMILE EDITIONS OF IN- 
DIVIDUAL PLAYS FROM THE 
FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


Each volume with a list of generally accepted 
modern readings and an Introduction by 
John Dover Wilson, Litt.D. 
Antony and Cleopa Julius Caesar, 
The Winter’s Tale, As You Like It. 
Already published 
The Tempest, Coriolanus, Twelfth Night, 
Macbeth. 


Each volume 65. net. 


HUCCA’S MOOR 
By Ruth Manning-Sanders 

The watchful critic will have noted a 
steady progress in Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s 
three previous novels. In this book he will 
recognise achievement that places her in the 
front rank of English novelists. 

“A strange, stark drama, with many a 
passage of poetical beauty which will grip 
the reader’s imagination. —The Morning 
Post. 

75. 6d. net. 
* 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


BABI. 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE DEVIL. 


By R. LOWE THOMPSON. With 8 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is not surprising that this is om, De most widely 
reviewed books of 1929. It tells how Devil has exer- 


MANE 


\e/ 


of detail and fall knowledge of history.” Guardian, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OUSAMA 


Translated with Introduction by G. R. POTTER, M.A., 
Ph.D. wih +t Plates and a Map. 12s. 6d. net 
Ous4ma’s father fought for 39 years against the Onamane, 
This fascinating narrative tells us much about his father but 
more about the Crusaders and himself. 


THE HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 


By ERIK NORDENSKIOLD. With 32 Portraits. 25s. net. 
This, the only outstanding and complete history of biology, 
only a valuable reference book, but also an 
= the great figures in the development of biologica 


ANTS, BEES AND WASPS 

a JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S. New Edition by J. G. 

ERS, Sc.D., F.E.S. With ¢ Colour Plates and numerous 
Text Illustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 
This is a model edition of a recognised classic. Lubbock’s 
work on insect life is a delightful book for the general reader, 
as well as an introduction to the more comprehensive 
volumes of Wheeler, Donisthorpe and others. 


PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MAORI 


By BATHOND FIRTH. With a Preface by R. H. 
TAWN With 16 Plates and 2 Maps. 2s. net. 

© Condialy * welcome. The author’s sympathy for the human 
side of his subject and his lucid and charming style invite 
even the layman to study it.”—Times. ‘A very fascinating 
book.’’—Economist. 


TRAVELS OF IBN BATTUTA 


Edited, Selected and translated from the Arabic by H. A. a 
GIBB. With 8 Plates and Maps. 15s. net 

Ibn Battuta, who travelled between 1324 and 1354, was the 
reatest Moslem traveller of his day. In this book, long 
inaccessible to English readers, he not only gives us a won- 
derful human document, but also brings to life the men and 
manners of the great ‘medieval Islamic civilisation. “ Full 
of interesting things.’ is 

very human witness.”—Scotsman. 


CHILDREN’S PERCUSSION 
BANDS 


By LOUIE B. DE RUSETTE. 3s. 6d. net. 
The outcome of 12 years’ experience, this book will prove 
indispensable to music teachers and educationists generally. 
The methods outlined here are becoming increasingly popular. 


THE LEARNING OF HISTORY 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
By CATHERINE B. FIRTH, D.Litt. 6s. net. 


A practical book for the teacher a 
detailed discussion of the problem and 


The Background of History 


An important new series of memoirs, dealing with life in 
os camp, and high society, by contemporary observers of 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES 
MEMOIRS OF 
CAPTAIN CARLETON 


Edited by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. 


10s. 6d. net. 

4, ~~ as being too good to have been written 
zs these memoirs are now shown to be genuine, 
t in Spain in the seventeenth and pro- 


MEMOIRS OF 
LEONORA CHRISTINA 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
This princess was imprisoned in trees 85) — Tower of Copen- 
hagen for twenty-two years (1663-85). Her account is of 
absorbing human interest, much on the domes- 
tic manners and political events o 


Routledge : Kegan Paul 


BR ADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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of twenty-one and travelled to Mecca by way of 
Syria and Palestine. In Mecca he continued his 
theological studies for three years and formed 
ambitions. The riches of India and the lavish 
hospitality of the Sultan in Delhi were at that time 
a constant inspiration and encouragement to the 
meditations of the pious, and in due time, after a 
problematical expedition to Constantinople, Central 
Asia and Khorassan—for, like most travellers, Ibn 
Battita has been called a liar—he entered India 
by the north-west and arrived in Delhi with con- 
siderable pomp, unobtrusively acquired. He received 
overwhelming gifts from the Sultan, including a very 
remunerative sinecure. These Indian chapters are 
by far the best in the book, for Ibn Battuta suffers 
occasionally from that congenital tediousness of travel 
diarists. The picture of the cruel and generous 
Sultan who gave away raiment, jewels, horses, 
elephants, eunuchs, slaves, singing girls, swords, 
quivers, gold and silver and promises of large sums 
of money—which he always redeemed in the long 
run, after deducting ten per cent.!—is_ extra- 
ordinarily vivid. Ibn Battdta stayed with him for 
seven years and behaved with a mixture of haughti- 
ness, extravagance, humility and wiliness that was 
quite ecclesiastical. 

Ibn Battita visited Coramandel, the Maldive 
Islands, China and Andalusia before his travels 
ceased and then dictated the whole history from a 
life-time’s _memory—itineraries, dates, names of 
places and persons included—a feat almost as remark- 
able as the travels themselves. An abridged version 
of the MS. was first made known to the English 
public in 1829, but, until Mr. Gibb finishes the 
translation he is now working on for the Hakluyt 
Society, from which the present selection has been 
made, there is no complete English version avail- 
able. In following Ibn Battita’s easy, conversational 
style Mr. Gibb has made this important curiosity 
extremely readable, although lapses into a phraseology 
which borders on the colloquial occasionally spoil 
the air of remoteness from the present day which a 
manuscript of this kind ought to have. 


A FAIRY PRINCE 


The Tempestuous Prince: Hermann Piickler- 
Muskau. By E. M. Butler. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 


UCKLER-MUSKAU—shall we call him Pickler 

for short?—was a wicked prince of the 
tempestuous sort whose life and adventures one 
would call too gorgeously absurd were they not so 
pathological. He was not born in the purple but 
rose from the ranks of the aristocracy. At an early 
age he was made a general and simultaneously 
placed on the retired list. When he was fifteen he 
fell in love with his mother, who condescended ta 
flirt. His marriage was dictated by a desire to 
cause a sensation—he had difficulty in deciding; 
whether marrying the lady iin question or her elder 
daughter would provoke the greater remark. He 
was actually in love with the younger daughter. 
Then he divorced his wife and for the rest of her life 
was on terms of the most devoted intimacy with her. 
His innumerable love affairs, which leave Solomon 
a very poor second, also lasted a lifetime, including 
the very large number which belong to the time he 
was in the eighties. 

The wicked prince (of the tempestuous sort) also 
travelled, like his feeble copy Minchhausen. He 
came to London, went to Ireland, consorted with 
the great in Egypt and elsewhere. He was a writer, 
producing twenty-nine volumes of travel and novels\ 
written at first for fun, then for money. It is alf 


HARRAP 


A New “Omnibus” Volume 
Nineteen Plays for just over Fivepence each! 


Great Modern British 
Plays 

Edited by J. W. Marriott, Editor of One-Act 
1084 es. 8s. 6d. net 
nnett and Knoblock, 
Galsworthy, Brighouse 
Cc. K. Munro, Butes, Rea nald 
Berkeley, Charles McEvoy, Noel Coward and Sutton ane, 


The Haitian Voodoo Book 


The Magic Island 


By W. B. SEABROOK 
2nd Large Impression. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Times: “‘ Apart from the exceedingly interesting account 
of Voodooism, the author deals with the Culte des Morts 
and with Haitian magic, which is a good deal stronger 
than outsiders suppose. The reader will put down this 
book with the impression that he has been entertained, 
shocked, harrowed, amused, and, above all, interested by an 
account of what might well have been happening in some 
other world, and a very strange and curious one at that,” 
Saturday Review: ‘‘ Mr. Seabrook has done justice to his 
remarkable subject not only in investigating its mysteries 
but in presenting the results of his work,” 
Evening Standard: “ An pe a no story is that black 
magic can animate the newly dead into a sort of robot 
life and employ them as slaves. The tale of the nine 
Zombies thus galvanized for work is a brilliant effort in 
the macabre.” 
B. in Evening News: Capital reading. 
or romantic stuff you can hardly improve on the true 
tale of the American sergeant marines who is now 
King of the island of La Gonave.” 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC PRIZE 
NOVEL COMPETITION 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., offer 


in addition to full royalties 
for the most interesting novel submitted before 
January 15th, 1930. Full details will be sent in 
due course on application to 


39-41 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The New World 


PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Isatan Bowman, Ph.D. 257 Maps. 21s. net 


Fourth Edition, completely revised, enlarged, 
and reset 


Sunday Times: ‘‘ Few more excellent books of the class 
to which it belonged have been published than the first 
edition of The New World, but its new issue quite eclipses 
the original record. Dr. Bowman picks out and_ explains 
the vital question in each region in the world. The most 
important subjects are exhaustively treated and illustrated 
by specially prepared maps.” Prospectus on application 


Contemporary European 
P Writers 


By Witiiam A. Drake. 10s. 6d. net 


Critical and bi hical essays on 41 of the leading 
including Proust, Werfel, Mann, 
Cocteau, Morand, Wassermann, Karel Capek, Pirandello, 
Duhamel, Baroja, Kaiser and Sigrid Undset. 


For Easter Holidays 


The Kitbag Travel Books 


Pocket Size. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
Each volume by a well-known writer. 
SwITZERLAND Arnold Lunn 
Tue ItaLian RIVIERA Bohun Lynch 
TRELAND Stephen Gwynn 
NORMANDY Sisley Huddleston 
Tue Frencu RIVIERA Douglas Goldring 
HOoLtanD Marjorie Bowen 

Prospectus on application 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


GHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and 
W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
In 10 volumes. ene 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY New Edition 


Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and 
J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, "M.A. 

Dealing with many thousand Celebrities ’ of all Nations, from 
the Lager Times to the Present Day; with copious Biblio- 
ee hies and Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 

pages, cloth, 15s, net; half morocco, £1 10s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 2s. 64. net 


Oakhurst, Midhurst, Sussex, August 24, 1928 
GenTLeMeN,—I think it will interest = to know what one 
who makes rather great demands of dictionary thinks of 
yours. Before trying your Dictionary, a had sent for, om 
approval, one which cost about five times the price of yours, I 
then bought the ‘“‘ Twentieth Century,” and applied a test to 
I searched for ten rarely used technical words, all of 
which I found in your Dictionary; only four appear in the more 
expensive publication. Further ag nd is needless. You may 
make what use you please of this lette 
Believe me, yours faithfully, (Sed.) J. Freperick Evans. 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Ready end of March) 
This book, which is a sequel to “ Scotland's Heir,’’ written by 
the same author, deals with Prince Charlie’s romantic wander- 
ings in the Highlands after Culloden, his narrow escapes with 
the aid of loyal helpers like Flora Macdonald, and his seldom- 
treated tragic after-career on the Continent. Besides being a 
tense and vivid story, the book is a fascinating psycholo; od 
and historical study of the 2! of a captivating 
into a lient yet pitiable failure, a Prince without ou 
ciples, a King without a kingdom—except in his devoted fol- 
lowers’ hearts. 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR : Wae's Me for Prince Charlie 
By WINIFRED DUKE. New Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir = = ROSS, 

late Lord Chancellor of Ireland: “‘1I have just 

jand’s Heir.’ I'am of ‘opinion that ons of the finest bis 

torical noveis in the language.” 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 
By JOHN FOSTER. New Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
Deals with the entrancing period of ‘‘ The Forty-Five,” and, 
as its title indicates, is full of adventure and romance. 
Christian World says: “‘ A fine Stevensonian Romance.” 


Cheap Editions of ‘‘ Taffrail’s"” Famous Books 


PINCHER O.D. 
“ TAFFRAIL.” 2s. 6d. net 


A LITTLE SHIP > “ TAFFRAIL.” 2s. 6d. net 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net. 
Punch says: ‘‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment. I would ask aoming better than to spend a 
day's shooti or fishin Walsh, while his “Alistair 
Maclan, Sir Hugh’s nep! is = the process of falling into 
love and out of it. ‘Loe pt add that dramatic incidents find 
their place in a story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Notable Tribute from Sim J. M. Barrtz. 

Dear Mr. Watsu,—Please let 2 fellow author tell that 
he has been having some very happy hours over “ K 
the Door.” Indeed, I ut it more strongly, 
lay a-bed a semi-invalid, ‘rather thritled that such a fine 
should come out of the heather. I felt like a discoverer, "eo, 
as I alighted on it —, and without a 
treat n am enamou book, 
‘ours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. Barrie. 
A BETTER ‘MAN 

By ROSALINE MASSON. 7s. 64. net. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 


BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net 
Ilustrated by WaRwick REYNOLDs. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
7 J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 7s. 64. net 

Contains Coloured Plates representing 139 birds and the 
eggs of AL the British Breeding Birds. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD 


FLOWERS and the Story of their Names 

By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 50 full-page 

charming Illustrations in colour by M. bg ge 
net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd, London & Edinburgh 


LONGMANS 
The Tempestuous Prince 


With 24 Illustrations. . 6d. net 
By E. M. BUTLER 

The Biography of Prince Hermann told 

as The Rogue, The Rover, The Rake, The H ero, etc. 


Athletics 


By D. G. A. LOWE and A. E. PORRITT 
(President, C.U.A.C., 192425) (President, O.U.A.C., 1925-26) 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
It has been the aim of the authors to present a complete study 
not only of the technical side of Athletics, including its applica- 


The Life and Tragedy of the 
Empress of 


By BARONESS SOPHIE BUXHOEVEDEN 
Second Impression. With Illustrations. 25s. net 


With an introduction by J. C. Squire 
“This sad and charming book ... her s ie is simple and 
charming and her gift of characterization not than her gift 
of tongues. The ress of Russia stands out from her pages 
as a lovable woman.”—The mr 


Snap-Shots on Life's 
Highway 
By MAUDE SPEED 
Illustrated with Sketches by Lancetot Spgep and 


Tue AuTHOR 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


A Handbook of Irish Music 


By RICHARD HENEBRY 
With Portrait. 17s. 6d. net 


Catholic ‘Emancipation 
(1829-1929) 


ESSAYS BY VARIOUS WRITERS 
With an Introduction by H.E. Carpinat Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster 
10s. 6d. net 


The Struggle for Catholic 
Emancipation (1750-1829) 


By DENIS GWYNN 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


One Hundred Years 
of Catholic Emancipation 


By DENIS GWYNN 
With Itlustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


Trade and Credit 


By R. G. HAWTREY 
10s. 6d. net 


International Economic 
Relations 


A Treatise on World Economy and World Politics 
By JOHN DONALDSON, Ph.D. 
16s. net 


Agricultural Economics 


By GEORGE O’BRIEN, Litt.D. 
10s. 6d. net 


The School Drama in England 


By T. H. VAIL MOTTER 
With Illustrations. 15s. net 
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very diverting and incredible, as a modern fairy 
tale should be: 

““ Who is that str; with a lorgnette 
fastened to his cane, frock-coat and light 
trousers, with a aquiline nose and a 
face? ’—-'* That is Prince Piickler,’? the people reply. . 

‘* Who fis that big man decorated with several orders, with 
the martial te: in general’s uniform? ”’ several curious 


bystanders asked ‘*That is Prince Piickler,’’ the 
people said. 


“Who is that tall man in Turkish trousers gathered in at 
the ankles, with a Polish coat, a large shawl round his neck, 
and his black hair covered with a red fez?” they were 
asking. . . . That is Prince Piickler,”’ the people said. 

Whence and when? We quote from the Berliner 
Zeitung of April 25, 1836. This fairy tale belongs 
to the nineteenth century. It is amusingly told by 
Mr. or Miss E. M. Butler. The amorous author 
prince was praised by Heine and Goethe. His 
works were reviewed in the Edinburgh and the 
Quarterly. What is this but a fairy tale? Yet, 
like a fairy tale, it may be true. The peycho- 
analysts are already hot upon the scent. 


MORE SOLDIERS’ TALES 


Adventures in the Revolution and under the Con- 
sulate. By Moreau de Jonnés. Edited with 
an Introduction by the Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 


OR this latest addition to the admirable series of 

‘ Soldiers’ Tales’ which he is editing for Mr. 
Peter Davies, Sir John Fortescue returns to France; 
and once more he gives us the memoirs (translated 
by Mr. Cyril Hammond) of a really remarkable 
military adventurer. 

Young de Jonnés joined the Republican army 
while still in his ’teens; he witnessed the sack of the 
Tuileries and he died, aged ninety-two, within. a few 
weeks of the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. That alone was something of an achieve- 
ment. Yet Sir John Fortescue is probably right when 
he says that de Jonnés was never cut out for a 
soldier. He was by temperament a man of science. 
It is certain, at any rate, that he achieved more distinc- 
tion in later life as a geographer and statistician than 
he ever did in the army. But it is equally certain 
that, as an autobiographer, he shows a most unscien- 
tific determination to magnify the importance of his 
own exploits, even at the expense of truth. It is, 
indeed, a relief to be able to discount some of the 
fantastic horrors which he relates in the course of his 
description of the fighting in Ireland in 1796 and 
1798. De Jonnés served with the invading French 
forces in both of those years, and if his narrative 
could be relied upon he would be one of our most 
valuable authorities—being a more or less disinter- 
ested spectator—for the details of this unusually 
barbarous civil war. But he talks about Hanoverian 
troops in the neighbourhood of Limerick, which, as 
Sir John Fortescue says, is quite unaccountable, and 
he goes on to give lurid details of a series of atrocities, 
alleged to have been committed by both sides, which 
seem too abominable to have been perpetrated by any 
civilized people—and are lacking, moreover, in that 
indefinable quality, the ring of truth. 

In fact we need not—we cannot—believe de Jonnés 
in his Irish excursions. We cannot believe that the 
girl, Mary, was burnt alive, or that de Jonnés, her 
lover, blew up a whole detachment of Protestant 
troops in revenge for the crime. And we are glad of 
it. But, having admitted that, it is not altogether 
easy to follow Sir John Fortescue in accepting 
our hero as a sound authority for the Battle of 
the First of June, and the events immediately 
preceding and following it. There is, however, this 
difference: that his account of the condition of the 
French fleet ani of the circumstances of that famous 
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sea-fight does obviously ring true; and furthermore 
that he himself played so humble a part that the 
instinct of self-glorification is absent. Historically, 
this is the most important part of the book. 

De Jonnés had many other adventures. For instance, 
he was a witness of the mutiny at the Nore, and 
would certainly have been hanged as a French spy if 
he had not slipped ashore and hid himself before the 
collapse of the rebellion. He seems to have been sent 
there by the French authorities as an agent provoca- 
teur. His narrative here is not always very convincing, 
but his account of the execution of the unfortunate 
ringleader, Parker, is both moving and sincere. De 
Jonnés, in fact, is distinctly ‘‘ patchy ’’; but he is 
always a lively narrator and a keen observer, and he 
well deserves his place in Sir John Fortescue’s gallery. 


TRADE UNIONISM 


The Story of Trade Unionism. By Robert M. 
Rayner. Longmans, Green. 6s. 


HIS book, the preface informs us, purports to be 

‘* an objective treatment of the subject.’’ Its 
author tells us with frankness that he was induced 
by the General Strike ‘‘ to enlighten himself as to the 
antecedents of the situation,’’ and ‘‘ after wrestling 
for some time with some half-dozen semi-political 
authorities ’’ he determined ‘‘ to straighten out the 
ideas he had gained by writing an essay of his own 
on the subject.’’ 

The arrangement of space is curious. Of the 270 
pages, the first go cover a period of 115 years from 
1790 to 1905. The remaining 180 pages cover the 
twenty-one years from 1905 to the General Strike. 
Only the most meticulous care can prevent such a 
treatment of contemporary history from becoming: 
contemporary journalism, and the author nowhere 
displays such care. It is not the errors of commission 
which render the book almost worthless, but the 
enormous omissions. The author never gives figures 
to explain the causes of any economic crisis he is 
dealing with; nor does he explain even in a footnote 
the condition of the industry concerned. He states the 
demands of the Union in a general way, and seems 
always to take it for granted that the position adopted 
by the union is the economically sound one. This 
journalistic treatment becomes ridiculous when dealing 
with such problems as the last miners’ strike. But the 
author is always wise after the event, and never omits 
lucidly to explain failures under headings—“ firstly,’’ 
secondly,’’ ‘‘ thirdly’’ ... sometimes to 
** seventhly.’’ 

One case must suffice as an example of Mr. Rayner’s 
statement of fact. After a totally inadequate treat- 
ment of the General Strike (wherein not a word is 
said of the constitutional menace of that episode, which 
is referred to as the ‘‘Holy Grail’’ of the movement !) 
the author ends the strike of the miners in the 
following sentence : 

In August they were starved into surrender, going back to 
work on terms that meant a lower real wage than they had 
received before the war, for longer hours than were worked 


per diem by almost any other miners on the face of the 
globe. 


In actual fact what did happen to the miners after 
the General Strike ended? Nothing less than the 
refusal of five separate sets of terms (every one of 
which was better than the terms which the broken 
army and discredited leaders eventually accepted in 
the November), viz. : (i) the Prime Minister’s proposals 
of May 14, including a national agreement and State 
assistance; (ii) the Owners’ District terms of July 9; 
(iii) the bishops’ formula of the same date; (iv) the 
Prime Minister’s offer of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal of September 17; and (v) the Government’s 
proposal for Standard Agreements of November 11. 

The rest of the book is of the same standard. 
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HE Puritan conscience, though sometimes pro. 

fessedly hostile to art, has many works of art 
to its credit, especially in the field of literature, 
Several causes, both within the individual and out. 
side him, go to produce literature, and of these one 
of the commonest is the “‘ interior conflict,’’ tire. 
some to its victims, like the pearl to the oyster, but 
irritating them often into self-expression and some. 
times into art. The moods of contentment and self. 
complacency are sufficient to themselves, they seek 
no outlet in art, and the Puritan conscience, by dis- 
pelling these moods, does art a service. Even that 
form of conscience, closely allied to complacency, 
which is inactive at home and finds its sphere of 
operation in the conduct of others, is decidedly 
helpful to art; for without its rigid distinctions, its 
uncompromising blacks and whites, life would lack 


By Leonhard Frank. Davies, 


outline and character, and no pattern could be made 


of it. 

Olive Schreiner’s conscience (one would guess) was 
highly sensitive, almost inflamed. She saw many 
things in terms of right and wrong that the 
ordinary person would regard simply as experience, 
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without any moral implication. Undine, the heroine 
of her first novel, written between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one, was infinitely censorious. 
Towards others; towards herself; and, by an 
extraordinary feat of self-mistrust, towards her own 
conscience. Certainly the circumstances of her life, 
especially her girlhood in South Africa, were a 
constant incitement to some form of disapproval. 
She lived among people who were always blaming 
others, herself most of all; she had no friend but a 
monkey, which further annoyed them. In England 
she was the object of four men’s attentions, all 
honourable, but all disagreeable to her, except one. 
Defrauded of marriage with him, apparently out of 
pique and revenge on herself she married his 
father, for his money, as she told him. Not 
surprisingly, their life together proved unhappy. 
Her baby died; her husband died, and she returned 
to Africa to undertake various ill-paid jobs, of which 
ironing was perhaps the most remunerative. Her 
health suffered. Just before the end coincidence 
enabled her to look for the last time on the face 
of the one man she had loved—‘‘ the piece of 
divine perfection,’? Mr. Albert Blair. It was a cold 
consolation, for he was dead and waiting to be put 
into his coffin. 

A very bleak story, its sombre hues much 
intensified to satisfy a youthful craving for undiluted 
misery, and full of flagrant improbabilities, Undine’s 
marriage with Blair senior being the chief. Undine 
herself, though nearly caricatured out of human 
likeness, is interesting, though to my mind 
unsympathetic. The austerity of her nature, valuable 
in a crisis, in private life expressed itself in a whole- 
sale condemnation of her fellows and an inability 
to get on with anyone. Her being was stiff with 
spiritual and intellectual pride. To the poor and 
the unhappy she was the soul of kindness, but she 
could not abide her equals. 

‘ Calf Love ’ tells how an English boy, fresh from 
school, went to stay in a German family and 
successively fell in love with his host’s two 
daughters. It is a theme that Turgenev might have 
chosen, and one feels he would have treated it 
much as Mr. Bartlett has done. This is high 
praise, but the book deserves it. It is a study in 
half-shades, in tentative unfulfilled emotions, aware 
of their own pain but hardly conscious of themselves. 
The whole thing is just an incident in John Hardie’s 
life, and has the roundness and completeness of an 
incident; otherwise its construction is flexible and 
unforced, allowing the little drama to run its course 
with the utmost freedom and naturalness. The 
story is slight but significant; the emotions it 
portrays are obviously less tragic than the 
characters imagine, but they have their importance 
and are not a mere storm in a teacup. The effect 
of lightness is produced by the quotations from 
John’s diary, with its boyish overstatements, its 
efforts to impress the diarist with a sense of his own 
sorrows. These extracts discount the severity of 
John’s suffering, and give it a delicious air of 
unreality. But, pinning it down to earth, linking it 
with maturity and associating it with sin, appears 
the unpleasant figure of Tante Erika, with her 
suspicious nature and her wicked blighting tongue. 
She pulls the balance over; her attitude is gross and 
unfair, but at all events she lets us see that John’s 
infatuation is no laughing matter. These are the 
anchors by which the book is fastened to prosaic 
experience, the deference it pays to realism. So 
moored it floats on a light tide of Romance, of love, 
jealousy and despair, emotions which change and 
pass like shadows of clouds, all Steeped in a soft 
German sentimentalism that vividly recalls the sense 
of youth. To my mind the final episode in the hotel 
with the Italian woman rounds off the story too 
neatly and is a little out of key. Otherwise the book 
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has few defects. Among the few novelists qualified 
to write about Love Mr. Vernon Bartlett takes high 
rank; ‘ Calf Love’ is an enchanting story. 

‘The Persians Are Coming’ is a long short. 
story written on a theme which is too strong for the 
story. Becky Floyd, the black dancer, typifies the 
re-barbarization of Europe that ‘threatens from 
America. On one hand are her writings and twist. 
ings, representing the spirit of the Jazz age: op 
the other, the intellectual conversation of two states. 
men, a Frenchman and a German. They talk well; 
Becky Floyd dances well; which is to prevail over 
Europe, their powers of reasoning or her inarticulate, 
sensuous rhythms? Bruno Frank propounds the 
problem, but it remains an abstraction, a large rock 
surrounded by a small pool of narrative. To give 
the story point Carmer is murdered by ‘a white 
man... a splinter of the terrible weapon with 
which Europe is committing suicide’’: but the 
murder is an arbitrary affair without esthetic 
justification. 

‘ Carl and Anna,’ on the other hand, by Leonhard 
Frank, has too much story and too little moral, 
Two prisoners of war are thrown into each other’s 
society and they seem to have but one subject of 
conversation: Richard’s wife. Richard tells Carl 
all about her, with little delicacy but much exactitude, 
The friends have a superficial resemblance, so that 
when Carl escapes from prison, goes to Anna, and 
tells her he is her husband, there is no great 
improbability when she momentarily believes him, 
Soon she discovers he is an impostor, but as she 
likes him and thinks Richard is dead she lives with 
him as his wife. But Richard is not dead.... 
Presently he returns... . A_ splendid situation, 
but Herr Frank is not quite equal to it, and leaves 
us with the impression that something has slipped 
through his fingers. 
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CONSERVATIVE OUTLOOK 


By Str REGINALD MITCHELL Banks, M.P. 


LIBERAL OUTLOOK 


By HuBErRT PHILLIPS 


A Security whichdoes not Depreciate 


LABOUR OUTLOOK 


By ARTHUR GREENWOOD, M.P. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


These books are intended to offer to the public 
a summary of the political aims and promises 
of the contending parties which are to be 
brought int> conflict at the approaching 
General Election. Each volume is written by 
a prominent authority, and may be held to 
represent the considered propaganda of the 
respective Parties. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Cr. 8vo. Ss. net per vol. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, LonpDoNn, W.C.2 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY NOTABLE BOOKS 
ON JOURNALISTIC TECHNIQUE, THE LIFE OF GENERAL DYER 


By IAN COLVIN. With portrait and maps. 20/- net 
the Newspaper World, calls 


The author tells a story of extraordinary interest. The General, 
he shows, was a born soldier and leader of men, who knew 


as 
India and its peoples from his youth up. 
The central feature and crisis of the book is, of course, the 
shooting at Amritsar, and the great controversy which followed 
both in India and in England. Mr. Colvin, in the course of 
his narrative, reveals much that has hitherto been concealed 


4 from the British public, and states a case which will enable 
a quarterly attractive in format and authori- 


whether General Dyer was a 
tative in contents, with a wealth of information 
and comment of a _ thoroughly practical SEAMEN OF THE DOWNS 
character. By GEORGE BETHEL BAYLEY 
‘It appeals to the intelligent townsman as With Illustrations. 12/6 net 
well as the dweller in the country. Telegraph. moving than the most sensational fiction.”—Daily 
. “ ‘onderf: d i i: the li de nd hi 
‘ THE COUNTRYMAN reflects a personality, 
while the utilization of every inch of space, ate wate of the men of the Downs is a fine one, 
with neither padding nor puffings, reveals the ' 
hand of a skilled journalist. INDIA — STEPMOTHER 
6 Widely known by his pen-name ** Home By SIR CLAUDE H. HILL, K.C.S.1., C.1.E. 12/6 net 
Counties,” Mr. J. W. Robertson Scott, as 
editor of The Countryman, has found’ is 
vocation, is most fruitfu sphere o to their interests in a nging Britis ia. 
influence, and in ev t his miscell f 
Rural Life and Industry merits commendation.’ 


By VIVIAN GORDON. 7/6 net. 
The author takes the reader through a complete salmon-fishing 


Specimen Copy free for postage, 14d., to 


Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxford, for THE fishing of the season... He has told 
COUNTRYMAN (152 pages, illus.) is Edited te on 

and Published in the country, which makes WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
such a difference. 


\ ! 45 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
37 Paternoster Row, LONDON. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The ‘ rs of America. By Waldo Frank. Scribner. 
s. 6d. 

THIS is a study of American life—its sources, its present 
manifestations, its probable future—in the manner of — the 
German savant. Mr. Frank, whose heart and mind alike both 
yearn for the Mediterranean and the culture which sprang 
from its shores, nevertheless presents his problem in the jargon 
of sociology, metaphysics, even psycho-analysis, and in the end 
leaves his reader so bewildered from the effort of construing 
the meaning of words that he is almost incapable of 
comprehending the order of the author’s ideas. Of the latter 
the book has a stimulating quantity, but it is unfortunate that 
they are so overlain with the kind of phraseology which Kant 
could not avoid and Spengler appears to relish. 


Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Donald Barr Chidsey. Williams 
and Norgate. 16s. 

PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, the young Pre- 
tender, has been a favourite subject with the biographers, most 
of whom have concentrated their attention upon the purely 
romantic aspects of his career. Mr. Chidsey makes an attempt 
to view it in a juster perspective. Bonnie Prince Charlie 
has been the object of much misplaced sympathy, but the true 
story oi his life makes sorry reading. It is a record of gradual 
disillusionment and degradation, Few characters in history 
have boasted a more splendid beginning or mourned a more 
disastrous ending. At one time he appeared to have every- 
thing in his favour. It is true that he made enemies, but the 
bitterest and most relentless foe that he had to encounter was 
himself. At the zenith of his career he was the idol of the 
Scottish people; at its close, ‘‘ nothing was left but a flabby, 


diseased, asthmatic remnant of an ancient line of gentlemen- ’ 


kings, long since gone rotten.’’ In spite of a somewhat 
flamboyant style, Mr. Chidsey has succeeded in presenting his 
readers with a portrait of the prince which bears all the marks 
of verisimilitude. The historical student will be grateful for 
the exhaustive list of authorities which is printed at the end 
of the volume. 


Assistants at the Passion. 
Allan. 6s. 

THIS book consists of a number of addresses which were 
given on various occasions at the Church of All Saints, Mar- 
garet Street. Mr. Mackay selects a number of the characters 
who were connected with the Passion and Crucifixion of Christ 
and employs them as modern types. Mr. Mackay has a gift 
for vivid exposition, and in his hands a story that may have 
been dulled through much repetition is invested with a new 
reality. There is nothing sectarian about the book, for the 
preacher regards the Christian faith not primarily as a philo- 
sophy or as a code of ceremonial observances—though, doubt- 
less it is both these—but as something that demands from a 
man the sacrifice and consecration of all that he has and is. 


By the Rev. H. F. B. Mackay. 


Common Sense About the Surtax. By Geoffrey Hutchinson. 
Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

IN view of the approaching election the surtax, the favourite 
panacea of the Labour Party, is a subject of topical import- 
ance, and Mr. Hutchinson’s little book, which contains a fore- 
word by Mr. Runciman, is a politico-economic tract for the 
times. Since this is the first book on the surtax, the writer 
does well to trace its rise from the Minority Report of the 
Colwyn Committee, and his fundamental question—whether its 
object is debt redemption or social services—is an acute point. 
On that matter the Labour Party itself is by no means united. 

Whatever the object of the surtax, and however desirable it 
may appear to some minds, Mr. Hutchinson proves it to be 
radically unsound. It cannot be expected to produce anything 
like the £85,000,000 estimated by the Minority Report, and 
its main effects would be to reduce the value of gilt-edged 
securities and to diminish the already declining savings of the 
nation, upon which industry depends. There is no denying Mr. 
Hutchinson, and his admirable knack of iteration and reitera- 
tion makes this book most effective. He is clear, virile, and 
sound, and it is probably an unfortunate oversight that makes 
him seem inconsistent, on pages 68 and 107, in his opinion 
on the prospects of trade improvement. 


The Low-Veld. By J. Stevenson-Hamilton. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
TO write this book was evidently a labour of love, and to 
read it is no labour at all, so well is it written and so packed 
is it with interesting details of the human, animal, and plant 
life of the Low-Veld. No living Englishman can know this 
district so well as Lieutenant-Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton, who 
‘has been its administrator and custodian for the last quarter 
of a century. The Low-Veld is that part of the Transvaal 
lying between the Drakensburg Mountains and the Lembombo 
Hills. Colonel Stevenson-Hamilton’s simple and vivid descrip- 
tion of the wild life which he has studied so closely and affec- 
tionately—he has a kindly word even for the insidious termite 
and the poisonous mamba—forms one of the most entertaining 
contributions to regional biology that could be desired. 


‘NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication jg 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Tue OF Lorp ALFRED Douctas. Secker, 

Tue Deciing oF THE AcE or Louis XIV; or, Frencu 
TURE, 1687-1715. By Arthur Tilley. Cambridge University 
Press. 25s. 

MEMOIRS OF AN OLD PARLIAMENTARIAN. VOLUMES I anp II. B 
the Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor. Benn. £2 2s. ? 

A BacupaD Curonicte. By R. Levy. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. 

My Twenty-Six PRISONS AND MY ESCAPE FROM Sovoxetsxi, 
By Youri Bezsonov. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Crass Rosinson Germany, 1800-1805. Extracts from his 
correspondence. Milford: Oxford University Press. 10s. 64 

Watvace Wittiamson, K.C.V.O., D.D. By the Hon, 
Lord Sands. Blackwood. 10s. 

SnapsHots ON Lire’s Hichway. By Maud Speed. Longmans, 


10s. 6d. 
TRAVEL 
Car anp Country. By John Prioleau. Dent. 5s. 
Danctnc Catatans. By John Langdon-Davies. 
(March 25.) 
Tue Secret Praces. 
3s. 6d 


Cape. 6s, 
By B. Francis Foster. Elkin Mathews, 


East ANGLIA. From CoLcHESTER TO Boston. By Hugh Mere. 
dith. Scott. 7s. 6d. 

HOLLAND AS SEEN FROM THE WATER. Seventy-two Photogra; 
of Holland, with an Introduction by H. C. A. Van Kampen. 
Simpkin Marshall. 10s. 6d. 


RELIGION 

CatHotic EMANcipaTION, 1829 To 1929. Essays by various 
writers. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

AFFIRMATIONS—GOD IN THE MODERN Tue RELIGIovs 
INTERREGNUM. By Arnold Bennett; MATERIALISM ayp 
Reticion. By Joseph Needham; A Reasonasie Farru. By 
J. Vernon Bartlet; THe Proptem or Evi. By A, E, 
Taylor. Benn. 1s. each. 


FICTION 


By Consent. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Reat Pgorpte. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

McLeop or AvonpDaLe. By Kate McLaurin. Methuen. 7s. 64. 

Simon Wispom. By Hilary March. Besant. 7s. 6d. (March 26.) 

Paracnute. By Ramon Guthrie. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

Waite Man’s Saca. By Eric Linklater. Cape. 7s. 64. 
(March 25.) 

Tue Brank Watt. By S. W. Hyde. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Curse or Eve. By Flora Annie Steel. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Saran’s Hussanp. By G. I. Whitnam. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Bitrer Breap. By Alison Taylor. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Staves oF THE Gops. By Katherine Mayo. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(March 25.) 

Mippte Distance. By Oliver Martin. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS 

Swann’s Way. Vots. I anp II. By Marcel Proust. Trans- 
lated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Great GerMAN SHort Stories. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

Tue SaBLeE AND THE GirL. By Joseph Weyssenhoff. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tne AvuToBIocRAPHy OF OusaMA IBN MounkipH (1095-1188). 
Translated by G. R. Potter. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Asprects oF BiocrapHy. By André Maurois. Translated by 
S. C. Roberts. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Devit’s Poot. By George Sand. Translated by Hamish 
Miles. The Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 

Istam Beviers aND InstiTuTIONS. By Henri Lammens. Trans 
lated by Sir E. Denison Ross. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Isapora Duncan. Twenty-Four Stupies. By Arnold Genthe. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 16s. : 

Tue Postutates or THE Morat Lire. By J. Strain. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 7s. 6d 

Tue Sout or THE Stum Cup. By Ethelwyn Rolfe. Benn. 
Ss. 

Atutetics. By D. G. A. Lowe and A. E. Porritt. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue Czecnostovak Repustic, 1929. Edited by Bohuslavhorak. 
Prague: Orbis. 

Tue Law or Lanp. By Sir H. S. Theobald. Saint Catherine 
Press. 21s. 

HertrorpsHire County Recorps. Sessions Books, 1619-1657. 
Vol. V. Hertford: Simson. 10s. 

ARCH@OLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. ANNUAL Report, 1925-1926. 
Calcutta: Government of India Central Publication Branch. 
53s. 

Gotp AND THE Future. By W. L. P. Knight. Headley. 7s. 64. 

Tue Pustic ScHoors Year-Boox, 1929. Deane. 10s. 6d. 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 366 

(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, March 28). 
A KING WHO SPED HIS BROTHER TO THE GRAVE. 
A “ Goop OLD MAN,”’ OR “‘ FOOLISH PRATING KNAVE.” 
(ONE, THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE QUEEN, AND ONE 
THAT OF HER DREAMY, MELANCHOLY Son). 
Reverse of flabby—like a brand-new fiver. 
Abridge a bird—a most consummate diver. 
All hope we must abandon if this fail. 
Brave but ferocious: clip him head and tail. 
At Oxford you may find me, or in Spain. 
Of vegetable dye two-thirds retain. 
As in Light Four a Persian song-bird treat. 
Like the proverbial egg, sir,—full of meat. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 364 


PIP 


C hi Ck 1“Anything framed by art and labour.” 
po Op Chambers’s Dictionary. 
R ubbe R 2Mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens 
puN cheo o’erthrew, 

F abri C? And mowed down armies in the fights 
& of Lu. 

oO Ceur Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii. 61 
W ic K Note.—Lu, the game of Loo, in which 
E mera Ld Pam (the knave of clubs) is the highest card. 
R evers E 


Acrostic No. 364.—The winner is Captain W. R. Wolseley, 
Knightley Grange, Stafford, who has chosen for his prize 
‘ Agricultural Entomology,’ by D. H. Robinson and S. G. Jary, 
published by Duckworth, and reviewed by us on March 9. Three 
other competitors selected this book, 28 named ‘A Fatalist at 
War,’ 15 ‘ The Hohenzollerns,’ 11 ‘ The Memoirs of Raymond 
Poincaré,’ 10 ‘ Like Shadows on the Wall,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, E. Barrett, Bolo, Mrs. 
Rosa H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Buns, Mrs. 
J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, Clam, Dhualt, 
M. East, E. G. H., Elizabeth, Cyril E. Ford, E. W. Fox, Gay, 
Glamis, H. C. M., Jeff, Jop, John Lennie, Lepus, Madge, 
Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, George 
W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, N. O. Sellam, Margaret Owen, Peter, 
F. M. Petty, Quis, Rho Kappa, M. C. S. Scott, Shorwell, 
Margarita Skene, St. Ives, Stucco, Sydney, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
Thora, Twyford, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Mrs. Violet 
G. Wilson, Yendu. 

Other results and replies are held over till next week. 


MOTORING 
SPEED LIMITS AND LICENCES 


By H. THornTon RutTrer 


EMBERS of the Select Committee, which has considered 

Lord Cecil’s Bill for the regulation of road vehicles, have 

elucidated, by their questions to witnesses, several points 
on which the public desired information. Thus we all know 
now that from 30 to 35 miles an hour is the Metropolitan 
Police motor speed limit, through the evidence given by Mr. 
Suffield Mylius, their Traffic Advisor. Drivers of vehicles are 
only expected to travel at such speed under traffic conditions 
that make it fairly safe to do so. Provided sane driving only 
is indulged in, speeds up to 35 miles an hour—although 
illegal—will be connived at by the Metropolitan police officer. 

Traffic control is admittedly a large subject. During the 
past eight years various committees have sat and discussed it. 
Thus, Mr. Stenson Cooke, the Secretary of the Automobile 
Association, voiced the view of the Committee of that body when 
he said that they were in favour of drivers declaring that they 
were not suffering from any physical disability or disease 
which would cause them to be a source of danger to the public. 
It should be an offence for a person knowingly to make a false 
declaration on this point when applying for a new licence or 
the renewal of a previous driving licence. 

In regard to the renewal of the road licence for motor car- 
riages, the practice of the police hitherto has been to make a 
note of cars seen on the road with expired licences in the 
holders during the fourteen days of “‘ grace’ that follow the 
expiry of a motor-vehicle licence: Sometimes the driver has 
been stopped, though more often the police officer has taken 
merely the number of the car as it has passed him. Under this 
method some drivers have unluckily been stopped several times 
on the same day, which has wasted their time, for they have 
simply repeated that they were going to renew the licence. It 
also wasted the officer’s time when he might have been looking 
for other expired ’’ cars. A new and improved system has 
now been put into force. Police officers have issued to them 
printed slips, which, with the permission of the owner of the 
car, can be attached to the vehicle by the first constable who 
stops it. The slips are affixed so as to be clearly visible to the 
police on observation duty. Upon the slip is stated the fact 
that the driver of the car has already been stopped and ques- 
tioned. 


is more pitiable than 
the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
it is myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 


BARRIE TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco. 
Made by Carreras, Limited, London 
Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 202. 2/5; 402s. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 


be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ARELY has an issue provoked as much dis- 
Resse as that of the 1,500,000 British 

Ordinary shares of the General Electric Com- 
pany. The prospectus dealing with the offer for sale 
of these shares had actually been issued when, as 
the result of the exchange of cables between the 
Committee representing American shareholders and 
the Chairman of the General Electric Company, the 
issue, the lists for which were to have opened on 
Monday morning, was postponed. Had the issue 
been made in its proposed form there is little doubt 
that the reputation which this country holds of deal- 
ing scrupulously fairly with foreign investors would 
have been jeopardized. Here was a British Company 
increasing its ordinary share capital, proposing to 
offer shares at 42s., although the price in the market 
at the time was 55s., and stipulating that these new 
shares were only to be held by British subjects, despite 
the fact that it was known that 60% of the existing 
shares were in American ownership. British share- 
holders were also to be deprived of their rights, so 
the proposition, had it gone through, would have 
deprived all shareholders of the bonus which the 
issue price entailed, in addition to barring the 
American holders from taking their chance with the 
general public of receiving an allotment had they 
applied. 


THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED 


It is a good thing that this General Electric 
difficulty has arisen, because there is a principle 
involved which sooner or later had to be thrashed 
_out. During recent months American investors have 
been acquiring large parcels of shares in British 
companies and in certain cases the purchases have 
reached such dimensions that the control of the com- 
panies have passed from a share voting point of view 
across the Atlantic. Obviously in many cases this is 
undesirable, but this American buying has_ been 
welcomed with open arms by the Stock Exchange, 
has led to considerable business, and has enabled 
holders in this country to sell their shares at prices 
considerably higher than their intrinsic worth, judg- 
ing their value from our point of view, and it is hardly 
fair now to turn round and say this must not be 
allowed, we will issue new shares and deprive them 
of the opportunity of participating so as Once more 
to bring the voting power back to this country. 

In the case of the General Electric, Sir Hugo 
Hirst explained at the recent meeting that the question 
of control was not involved, but that the business 
had been built up through shareholders interesting 
themselves in the products of the company, and that 
he felt it would be injurious to the business if the 
majority of shares were not held by British subjects. 
There may be and probably are other cases, and 
it would appear desirable for the directors of those 
of our industrial companies likely to appeal to 
American investors to take such steps as will protect 
their control. This can easily be arranged by divid- 
ing shares into two classes ranking equally in every 
respect except in voting rights, the class of shares 
carrying the voting rights only to be _ held 
by British subjects. It would be far better 
for us to lose control of even a fundamental 


industrial concern rather than to retain it by methods 
which are open to question and which would make 
the foreigner think and think with justice that methods 
were tolerated in London which were prejudicial to 
the foreign holders of our securities. 


A BAD PRECEDENT 

That those responsible for the General Electric issue 
were only actuated by what they deemed to be the 
true interests of their own company is a fact that it js 
hardly necessary to record, in view of the reputation 
of those who control its destinies. They failed, 
however, to see that they were creating a precedent 
not only prejudicial to the reputation of London as a 
financial centre of integrity, but also one that if copied 
by foreigners, as it quite easily could have been, 
would possibly have proved costly to British investors 
who acquire foreign holdings. 


LES ETABLISSEMENTS MARECHAL 

Attention has been drawn in these notes to the £1 
Units of Les Etablissements Marechal. This Com- 
pany was formed in 1924 as a Société Anonyme under 
the laws of France to take over a business which had 
a record of successful trading over a period of fifty 
years. The business of the company consists in the 
manufacture and distribution of oilcloth, imitation 
leather and waterproof materials and is largely 
interested in the manufacture and distribution of 
linoleum. With its subsidiary and controlled interest, 
it is claimed that the company conducts the principal 
business of its kind on the continent of Europe. 
The units dealt in on the London Stock Exchange 
represent one-tenth of an ‘‘A’”’ ordinary share, the 
nominal value of which is 500 francs. The price of 
these units in London is less than the equivalent of 
one-tenth of the quotation for the ‘‘ A’ ordinary 
share on the Paris Bourse. 


THE SAVOY HOTEL 


The Savoy Hotel Limited, which owns the Savoy 
Hotel, Claridge’s Hotel, the Berkeley Hotel and 
Simpsons in the Strand, have issued their report and 
balance sheet for the year ending December 31, 1928. 
This discloses a satisfactory position, the trading 
profit for the year showing a balance of £236,002, 
which compares with £229,062 for 1927. Holders 
of Savoy ordinary shares have received dividends of 
10% for the past three years, which distribution is 
increased to 124%. For 1928, by the declaration of a 
bonus of 24%, in addition to the final dividend of 
7%, an interim dividend of 3% having been paid last 
October. The directors also state that the mortgage 
charge of £88,130 on Claridge’s Hotel was repaid 
on January 1, and that there is now only a charge of 
425,000 on this property in 5% debenture stock. 
These Savoy ordinary shares at the present price 
appear under-valued and those who favour an Hotel 


investment of this nature should not overlook their 
merits. 


HOLBOROUGH CEMENT 


The Holborough Cement Company have issued their 
report and balance sheet for the year ended December 
31, 1928. This shows that after charging all 
expenses, including maintenance and repairs, the 
profit for the year amounts to £91,237, which com- 
pares with £62,548 for last year. During the year 
the issued capital of the company was _ increased 
from £500,000 to £1,000,000, but the report explains 
that no revenue is included in the present accounts 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Ltd. total Funds Exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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M 
ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MeEsTING of the Anglo- 
International Bank, Ltd., was held on March 15 at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. f 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (the 
Chairman), said that the profits for the period under review 
amounted to £103,000, which, together with the sum of 
£52,500 brought forward from 1927, brought the total amount 
standing to the credit of profit and loss account to £155,500. 
Of that amount it was intended to place £10,000 to premises 
amortisation and £125,000 to contingency reserve. 

The foreign trade returns of the Succession States had 
increased in steady progression from the equivalent of 1,870 
million dollars in 1922 to 2,944 million dollars in 1927. 

The financial policy of nearly all the Succession States had 
been characterised by a strengthening of, and an_ increased 
tendency to co-operation between Central Banks. The process 
of stabilisation and currency reform had now been nearly 
completed, and was a very satisfactory feature of the general 
situation. On the other hand, industrial enterprises had, on 
the whole, had! a hard struggle to exist, and that was to be 
expected during a period of readjustment. There was still a 
serious amount of over-industrialisation, due to the desire of 
each politically independent State to be self-supporting in 
industry and a reluctance to recognise that their territories 
together formed an economic entity. The progress toward: 
economic co-operation had therefore been slow, but it was the 
earnest hope of all friends of those new countries that the 

nt year would see a more rapid advance in that direction. 

In Germany the year 1928 was undoubtedly a difficult period 
for industry. The high rates for money ruling in that country 
had tended to make fresh investment in industry less attractive. 
The most noteworthy event of the year was the publication by 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparations, of his 
annual report, which indicated that Germany’s economic posi- 
tion was such that she could meet the full demands of the 
Dawes Scheme. It had given rise to much criticism in Ger- 
man trade circles. It was to be hoped that the transference 
of the vexed question of reparations to a committee of experts 
would result in a solution which, while conceding to the 
Allies their legitimate demands, would, at the same time, 
enable Germany to develop satisfactorily. 

On the whole, progress had been made in Central Europe 

ing the year 1928. 
The and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE LONDON & THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES LTD. 


The Tuirty-First AnNuaL Meetinc of the London 
and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on March 19 
at Winchester House, E.C. 

Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman), said that the his- 
tory of the company constituted a remarkable record of steady 
growth and development, and the accounts presented might be 
fairly said to represent a further high-water mark of progressive 
attainment. The item of freehold wharf properties at ‘Thames 
Haven had been increased by £114,229, which represented the 
further development of these properties, while the investments 
had increased by £495,6651. 

He desired to emphasize once more that the company did not 
deal in any way with the products it handled, and.that it was, 
therefore, in no way responsible for, or concerned with, the 
price of petroleum or of petroleum products. The company 
carried on purely and simply a handling business as wharfingers, 
blenders, refiners, etc., owning the largest depot of the kind in 
the world, and placing its facilities and experience at the dis- 
posal of any responsible trader at charges which ensured his 
goods being handled not only as efficiently as possible, but 
more economically than he could handle them himself. 

The Compagnie Industrielle Maritime, the French company 
in which the Thames Haven Company was interested, also 
continued steadily to progress and to establish itself in the 
goodwill of the trade it served and of the French nation, of 
whose industrial activities it formed a not unimportant part. 
Their relations with the French company continued to be of 
the most cordial description, and their confidence in its manage- 
ment and prospects remained unabated. 

During 1927 the petroleum depot at Havre handled 50,000 
tons of products, while for 1928 it handled 132,000 tons. The 
progress made in two years and nine months of work showed 
a position of success which it took the Thames Haven Company 
ten years to reach. The position was such that their friends 
at Havre had had to ask permission from the authorities to 
increase their storage. 

The company had striven faithfully to serve the interests of a 
great and ever-growing industry practically since it was first 
established in this country, and had built up a large and highly 
efficient organization, so that the directors felt justified in 
looking forward to the future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; a final 
dividend and bonus, amounting to 10 per cent., were declared ; 
and the usual votes of thanks were passed. 


YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
The Fiancial Dems 
20, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 
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from this additional capital. A dividend of 73% less 
tax has been declared. With the new capital above 
referred to a controlling interest in the Dunstable 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, has been 
acquired in the form of 390,000 Ordinary shares of 
41 each of that company at a total cost to the 
Holborough Company of £855,320. In view of the 
fact that the Holborough Company has been able 
to declare this dividend without receiving any return 
on this very considerable sum, which is invested in a 
really first-class business, next year’s accounts should 
show a profit which will certainly justify the shares 
standing gt a considerably higher price than that 
ruling to-day. 


SOFINA 


The recently introduced shares of the Societe 
Financiére de Transports et D’ Entreprises Industrielles 
(Sofina) are standing at £206. At this price their yield 
is very insignificant. In view of the amazing strength 
of the company and its world-spread interests in the 
greatest electrical enterprise, the shares are by no 
means over-valued, It is probable that each existing 
share will be divided into fifty new shares. When 
this splitting has been effected, there is little doubt 
that these Sofina shares will become a popular inter- 
national counter, and in these circumstances the 
patient investor might consider the advisability of 
locking a few away at the present level for two or 
three years for the capital appreciation which should 
be forthcoming. 


TAYLORS CASH CHEMIST (LONDON) LTD. 


Although many 1s. deferred shares are undesirable 
from a speculative and impossible from an investment 
point of view, there are exceptions, and it is suggested 
that the 1s. deferred ordinary shares of Taylors Cash 
Chemist (London) Ltd. rank among these. The 
authorized capital of this company is £ 2,000,000 
divided into £1,700,000 74% cumulative preferred 
ordinary shares of £1 each and 6,000,000 deferred 
ordinary shares of 1s. each. The company, which now 
owns and controls 146 shops, is believed to be doing 
extremely well. Its first interim dividend of 33% 
on its £1 preferred ordinary shares and 5% on its 
deferred ordinary shares has just been declared. This 
company is one of the group of chemist multiple 
shop companies of which Mr. Phillip Hill is Chairman, 
and in view of its successful trading and excellent 
management its prospects are considered promising. 
These deferred ordinary shares appear well worth 
locking away at the present price for capital apprecia- 
tion in the course of the next twelve months. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 

The Halifax Building Society maintains the distine 
tion of being the leading institution of its kind in the 
world. At the forthcoming annual meeting to be held 
next week the Chairman will have a tale of continued 
prosperity and expansion to unfold. The balance 
sheet for the year ended January 31 last shows that 
assets have risen by £7,173,558 to: the amazing totab 
of £54,155,040, while the reserve fund stands at 

1,689,2388. The income tor the year, exclusive of 
investments realized, was £30,683,773. The total 
vumber of shareholders’ and depositors’ accounts 
opened at the end of 1928 was 361,967. It is difficult 
to estimate the benefit to the community of institutions 
such as this. Not merely do they assist the small 
capitalist but they assist thrift and encourage the 
habit of saving which is so fundamentally important 
both to the individual citizen and the State as a whole, 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of meetings of 
the Anglo-Mutual Bank and the Thames Oil Wharves. 
Taurus 


The Documentary Credit, whereby the Ex- 
porter is assured that he will receive payment 
immediately his goods are shipped, and the 
Importer that his money will not be paid over 
except in exchange for the goods he has con- 
tracted to buy, is the subject-matter of The 
Financial Machinery of the Import and Ex- 
port Trade, a copy of which will be gladly 
sent on receipt of a postcard te 
the Secretary 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, BC? 


nveslments 


will 
Tell You 


Read “Taurus” on ‘ The City’ every 
week in the Saturday Review, and 
invest safely and profitably, 


Of all booksellers sixpence, or post free from the 
Publishing Office, 9, King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SOLICITORS’ 
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EVERY SATURDAY. 


To be familiar with all 
matters affecting - - 


ENGLISH LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


READ 


“ The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


DIRECT TOUCH 


with the LEGAL 
PROFESSION. 


Advertise in 
* The Solicitors’ Journal.” 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ Journal,”’ 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
*Phone: Holborn 1853. 


‘* © The Solicitors’ Journal ’—That admirably 
conducted paper of the profession.’’ 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie. 


A new Volume commenced on 
Saturday, January 5th 


THE 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


1/- March, 1829. 


Correspondence—Prohibition—Walter Scott's 
Heroic Struggle 
Current Comments 


Notes from Paris 
The Mission to Russia ERNEST REMNANT 
The More or Less Free State “ PAT” 
China’s Road to Ruin J. O. P. BLAND 
Some Problems for Pacifists 

W. G. CARLTON HALL 
Germany, Poland and the Minaritice 


HARLEY 
Ahmet Zogu, the King of the Aieplons 


. S. BARNES 
Edgar Allan Poe 


E. J. MARTIN 

The Channel Tunnel Project 
Brigadier- 
Our Lady of Coutances 
Rev. JOCELYN PERKINS, D.C.L. 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Deborah GORDON DAVIOT 
STORIES The Pelandok and the Crocodile 

C. G. JOINE 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


GEORGE ADAM 


al R. G. BURTON 


Army, Navy & Air Foree 


GAZETTE 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER DEVOTED TO 
THE INTERESTS OF THE THREE SERVICES 


Regular features include illustrated articles on present 
and past military problems, the development of the 
armed forces of the world, and on instructive cam- 
paigns in military history written by admitted 
authorities; weekly comment on matters of Service 
interest; Army, Navy and Air Force news of the 
week ; full details of foreign naval and military move- 
ments and developments; accounts of current cam- 
paigns ; Service sport; full details of Territorial Army 
progress; Gazettes; appointments and rewards. 


Every Thursday. Price 6d. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
INLAND and ABROAD. 
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14 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Book Bargains 


Wright’s Life of Pater. 1907. 2 vols. 21s. 
Hume and Marshall’s Game Birds of India. 3 vols. £12 10s. 
The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 
Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 2ls. Published at £3 3s. 


Block Printing and Book Illustration in Ja New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 


Balzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 63 vols. 
£10 10s. 


Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 &s. 

Dunhill. The Pipe Book. 5s. Published at 18s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 
Harper’s Haunted Houses. 6s. Published at 126. 4d. 
Shaw’s British Sporting Artists. 25s. Published at 426s. 
Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 85s. Published at 63s. 
Kearton's Photographing Wild Life. 10s. 6d. Published at 24s. 


Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 
BOOKS WANTED 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 


Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 


Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1861. 


Stephen's Crock of Gold. 1912. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MS 2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 16 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20 F. Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


Theatre 


COURT. (Sloane 5137, 5 lines) EVENINGS at 8.30 
THE RUMOUR 
by C. K. MUNRO 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


Shipping 


— & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
and Sei from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
AFR 
ast STRALIA, N W SRALAN! ND, ICA, 
~ S 


P. & ©. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
GRAY, DAWES & Con Leadenhall Street, B.C3 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off cloth othing. om, 

or “rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, 
Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Personal 


a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity realized by 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. Mr. I. Brozel 
77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


“Tae ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision of 


Art Gallery 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 

7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
Recent Paintings and Drawings by ODETTE DES GARETS. 
Exhibition open till 28 March. 10—5. Sats. 10—1 


Miscellaneous 


IRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman's Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and care- 
fully blended. A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. = 100, 
postage 3d. extra; 88s. Od. for 600, postage Od. ; Tbs. Od. per 
1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and ‘all Repairs. Phone 2523 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ODO" paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 
‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 23.3.1929 
Allen & Unwin Faber & Nash & Graysoe 
N 
Appleton Fisher joel, Dougiss 
Bale & Danieleson 
— Heinemann 
Herbert Jenkine Sampeon 
Berne & Oates Selwyn & Blount 
Coell Patener Hurst & Blackett Sheed & Ward 
Colline Keges Poul The Bodiey Heed 
Dent Victor Gollancs 
Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon erner, Laucie 
Murrey 


Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupes 


ished = Proprietors, THE Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telepho 
Uy Conny of aud Prinud by Lim. Belvedere Mead, 
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